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SUMMARY OF READING INVESTIGATIONS 
July 1, 1935, to June 30, 1936) 
WILLIAM 8S. GRAY 
l ersity of Chicago 
s article presents a brief summary of investigations relating to 
published between July 1. 1935 and June 30. 1936. It eontinues 
ries that has appeared in the Journal of Educational Research 
‘ebruary, 1933. The summary that follows aims merely to acquaint 
der with the major types of studies published during the year and 
e most significant findings. A study of the contents of this article 


ve followed by a critical reading of the various reports which ar 


‘ial interest to the reader. 

\ general survey of the studies referred to in the bibliography r 
it least three significant faets. The first is that the studies reported 
neerned with a wide variety of problems at practically every le vel 
the kindergarten to the college. The second is that the most popular 
for intensive study during the period represented are ‘‘ reading 

liness’”’ and related issues. basic vocabularies, the ck velopment ot 

ts of word reeognition, diagnosis and remediation with special em 
sis on visual difficulties, the reading interests of children and adults, 


{ 


tl hygiene of reading. The third is that the number of studies 
ie at the secondary school and college levels is not as great as during 
ast few years. This is surprising in view of the urgent need for the 
rovement of the reading interests and habits of students at these 
s. The additional statement should be made that a relatively small 
ber of studies has been made recently Cone rning the basie pro 
ses involved in the comprehension and interpretation of meaning for 


need of more detailed information 


ch we are urgently i 
A general survey of reading instruction (ine of the most significant 
3) of the Research Division of 
National Edueation Association entitled Better Reading Instruction 


immarizes the practices of 1,527 teachers in Grades I-VI, inclusive, 


203 school systems whose work in reading was considered ‘unusually 
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good’’ by members of a group chosen to make such selections 
summarizes important research findings and recommendations fr 
general literature on reading instruction. The problems conside 
organized under the following general headings: ‘‘ Laying the F 
tions in Reading; Comparative Analysis of Teaching Methods’’ ; 
terials of Instruction’’; ‘‘Determining Reading Achievement 

The Administration and Supervision of the Reading Program 
of the striking faets revealed by the survey is the divergence in m 
and materials employed in teaching reading. One may rightly cor 
from the facts secured that there is no single pattern of instruct 
reading which must be invariably followed. The author points out 

ordinarily it is best to follow some well-known highway; but 
there is more than one good route, and occasionally time and energ 
be saved by turning off into by roads.’ 

Read ng readiness The lite rature concerning reading reading 
admirably summarized by Harrison (45) under the following head 
‘Factors Influencing Reading Readiness’’; ‘‘Instruction Fost: 
Reading Readiness’’; ‘‘The Testing Program for Reading Readin 
and *‘Placement and the Remedial Program.’’ The assumption w 
ving her diseussion is that children who cannot learn to read wher 
enter school should not be thought of as defective but merely un: 
for reading in some respect. ‘‘We must allow for traits of readin 
cle velop and we can in the ease of many of these traits stimulate 
cle velopment In a pre paratory ye riod for reading imstruction ie Ks 
tially the same points of view are expressed or implied in the r 
of Streitz (73) who deseribed an interesting experiment begun in 
cinnati in 1933 where an entire year was de voted to a preparatory 
gram, and by Wulfing (99) who summarized evidence from vat 
sources concerning the relation between maturation and progres 
learning 

In a series of investigations by Gates and Bond (39) an effort 
made to determine the extent to which many of the factors that 
sumably influence reading readiness are closely related to suecess 
failure in beginning reading. The data seeured showed that the r 
tionship between the faetors examined and progress in learning to r 
vas by no means uniform. In some cases the correlations were reasona 


oly mm other cases they were me vlieible Of special importance 1S 


hat some of the factors for which significant correlations were fo 


were by no means invariably sueeessful in indicating either the | 
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poorest readers.’’ Their findings indicate that reading readiness 
determined uniformly by the presence of certain specific atti- 
or attainments; it is the result of combinations of factors that 
somewhat in individual cases. The evidence also showed that physi- 
handicaps, especially sensory, may interfere with progress in 
x at any stage of development. It follows that constitutional handi 
o reading will not be removed or overcome by mere lapse of time 
emedy lies, in part at least, in the ‘‘correction of the difficulties or 
tments to them rather than merely waiting for time to cure them.”’ 
value of appropriate preliminary training was clearly illustrated 
findings of Fuller (35) who secured evidence showing that special 
ge training in the kindergarten for children with foreign lan- 
andicaps resulted in materially reducing the number of failures in 
rst grade and in increasing the rate of progress, as compared with a 
rroup which received no such training 
Various investigators have continued their effort to develop tests of 
readiness. Monroe (62) described a battery of reading aptitude 
sual, auditory, motor, articulation, language, and laterality) and 
ted evidence ot their value in predicting suecess or failure in 
race reading Lourenco D6 deseribed a battery of eight tests 
n Brazil for ascertaining if pupils were sufficiently mature to learn 
id and write. The data presented indicates that the tests have con 
ible diagnostie value 
Letter and word discrimination in the kindergarten and first qrade 
Cl\ associated with reading readiness IS ability to discriminate he 
en different letters and words. In an effort to determine the nature 
| extent of the confusion encountered in the recognition of b, d, p, q 
dn, Davidson (19) gave a series of tests to pupils in the kindergarten 
| first grade. She found that the number of errors of every type was 
iter in the former than in the latter, that the errors decreased con 
stently with mental age, that there was no evidence of sex differences 
mg kindergarten children and that a larger percentage of errors were 
le by boys at the first grade level. that some letters of the alphabet 


more difficult to diseriminate than others, and that children pass 


rough el rtain stages of progress before they ean distinguish b. d. Pp 


nd q aeeurately. At first they confuse b with d, p, and q; next they 


nfuse b with d but not with p and q; third, they consider that band d 


e alike but faee different ways; finally, they recognize that b and d 


different letters. 
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In a study of the process of word discrimination in the first ¢ 
iH +s vyauve a series ot tests Com post d ot nonsense letter combinat 
rom the ¢ denee secured she reached the following tentative conelus 

ng others s compared with the middle, the beginnings and 

rads ere mos requently observed and used as ecues’’: ‘‘the m 
section of the word was seldom observed and therefore gave rise to 


m-reversible letters were discriminated quite 
ted in isolation.’’ 


\\ j j rive a The si ¢g ade. In ordel to dete rmine the 


of word knowledge which children bring to the first 
Dol zo) g ‘ ir Tests W f Ss mpled the echild’s meaning voecabu 
n tour fields of interest. On the basis of the results secured, he estim 
iren know on the average about 2.703 words. This corresp 

x vil ‘ rent estimates of between 2.000 and 3.000 words 
Growth in word recognition ability in the first grade was studi 


Donne 4 wii ’ ‘ TESTS i? Noveml February and \ 


he results s ved steady growth throughout the vear with ner 
WS ‘ o? ’ ong ne du Is ma ularly tter Tie ‘ 

I y emp sized the facet that the teachin 
em nel eS Ss the Sadvanee through the eracd The data SI 
ey eral | progress than bovs and that pups 

>) ie 4 + wv at ] hy rrcrl + +} 

‘ ow ‘ 0 T rank rela ively iow ti POULRNOU . 
ti earning ma’ he mereased through the Ist of app 


nceentives was demonstrated by Meier (61) who offered priz 


bnormal ¢ dren. She advised that such ineentives should be used 
( eS 0 ‘ ind 
| / Keen interest in determining the words of g@ 
e continues in various quarters. Rickard (68 


119 words common to the first two hundred in the He 


(tes STs Cory Thre hasis of test reeords secured rrom 907 
1 second grad s, the words were ranked from easiest to hard 
1 22) selected st of 220 words, comprising all excepting now 


mon to the word list of the International Kindergarten Union, 1 


| 


trates ST nd the Wheeler-Howell list. The author claims that the wor 


ed St minimum sight ocabulary that all elementary pul 
should know. B ngham and Doleh (9) undertook a far more comp! 

¢ Tas The results of eleven extensive investigations were combin 
oO seen nior two} Ss to the erading or frequeney of use of 19,00 


Ot this numbet er 10,000 were given grade placement, accord 
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ildren’s usage by one or more studies. The hope was expressed that the 
Its of the study would lead to more intelligent and valuable vocabu 
investigations in the future. One additional list (50) was presented 
committee consisting of Faucett, Palmer, Thorndike and West who 
mpted to identify the words of greatest value in teaching English as 
oreign language. The report is especially helpful because it ineludes 
s of words elassified according to the general areas of experience to 
the \ relate, and ineludes also specific definitions and examples ot 
ises of the words comprising the general list. 
SCripl versus print, For several years there has be¢ nm WwW ic discussion 
erning the relative merits of script and print in teaching beginning 
ding. Cutright (18) reviewed the evidence concerning manuscript 
ng versus cursive or script writing and reached the conclusion that 
re ‘‘justified in introducing manuscript in the primary grades for 
pupils because it is of distinet aid in learning to read.’’ She also 
1 at least a suggestion that the use of manuscript may also aid chil 
n spelling and in expressing themselves more freely than does the 
cursive writing. She pointed out, however, that there are several 
ems relating to the use of manuscript which ‘‘invites further in 
tigation 
Reading errors and difficulties Increasing interest has been ex 
ted recently in the nature of the errors and difficulties which chil 
n encounter in reading. Duffy and Durrell (25) studied the types of 
rs made in oral reading by third-grade pupils. The results of the tests 
| showed first that they varied in grade achievement from the first to 
sixth. An analysis of their records revealed also numerous types of 
ors of which the following are typical: madequate phrasing in read 
word by word reading; inadequate word mastery skills; straimed 
pitel ed voice ; lack ot expression in reading : volume too loud or 
soft. Evidence of these and many other types of errors indicate, in 


Ju leoment of the authors. th truly complex nature of the teacher’s 


iT 


Wells (87) had children from 9 to 12 vears of age read orally ma 


varving in difficulty from very simple passages to those in T'reasure 


Island A reeord Was kept ot the errors according as they were . ] 
ontaneously corrected, with no participation from the examiner; (2 
orrected upon merely being told that error was made; (3) corrected 


, 
‘ | 


upon more help than this.’’ The usual type of error was the see 


for example, house for horse Sueh errors were attributed to in 
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ttention of one ty pe or another. A second explanation offered for m: 


errors was ‘‘under analysis,’’ particularly when attention is devoted 
ly to meaning. The author questioned the value of the inerea 
facility in reading which may result, if it is secured at a great sacrific 
recuraey both in reading and in thinking. 

Adjust ng wnstruction to individual differences One of the strik 
facts revealed by several of the foregoing studies is the wide variat 
in the achievement and needs of pupils. As an essential step in adjusti 
first-grade « xperiences to the needs of the individual child, Jones ) 
sent school entrance inventories to 183 first erade children. On the bas 

the information secured, definite effort was made to provide traini 
nd experience in those particulars in which individual pupils we 
weak when they entered school 

Types of adjustment made in Grades III to VII in Salt Lake Cit 
inclusive, were deseribed by Worlton (97). The essential features of t 
plan in use there follow: (a) an enriched program for each grade 
rganized around a minimum core; b) the needs, interests and ab 
ities of the pupils are determined; (¢) the pupils in each room are class 
fied into two or more sections ‘‘as nearly homogeneous with reference t 
reading needs as possible’’ d) the pupils in each section are class 
fied into smaller groups as need required; (e) the teacher provides 
rich variety of reading materials carefully organized around large conte 
units; (f) opportunity to read and study is provided at appropriate lev 
lifieultv: (oe ndividual guidanee and eneouragement is given. 

reful study of the results of the experimental procedure showed clear 
that it was superior to traditional methods. The use of the new proc 
lure ‘‘involved a fundamental change in the philosophy and methods « 
instruction.’’ The importance of the types of adjustment to which ret 
erence has hee mack WAS ¢ mphasi rod by Durrell 26 who pointed ou 
the need for different levels of reading material relating to a single in 
terest center 

Differences in achievement That groups of pupils representing dif 
ferent elements in our population differ in achievement has been show! 


Vv various investigations in the past. Further evidence supporting thi 


} 


| has been secured recently. For example, slanton (8) sum 


COnCLUSITION 


records from pupils in three counties in Texas which showed 


marized test 
‘ly that the urban pupils were distinetly superior to rural pupils in 


th silent and oral reading. Kelley (53) and Manuel (57) found that 


} 
”) l | 


English-speaking children were distinetly superior to Spanish-speaking 
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n en mm reading. Manuel also secured data which showed that the 
a group Was a year more retarded in reading than in arithmetic 
“ indieating the extent of the influence of the language handicap 
le wee (59) compared the reading achievement of Jewish and Italian 
en of equal mentality and found that 6 percent more of the Jewish 
1K he Italian group were reading above expectation while 5 percent 
uM of the Italian group were reading below expectation. The higher at 
ist ent of the Jewish children was attributed to social differences be 
e two races. 
ba ‘ differences wm speed of reading Several investigators have on 
In is occasions presented data which indicates that speed of reading 
we significantly between the sexes. On the basis of speed records se 
| from about 550 high school pupils, Traxler (82) questioned if we 
mared as vet to reach a final decision concerning the relative effi 
rt the sexes In speed of reading. His data showed that the groups 
de roughout the high school period read at about equal rates. The 
ab roups studied were also equal with respect to intelligences 
las tate and span of recognition That rate and span of recognition 
cet portant factors in reading ability was clearly demonstrated by two 
lass gators. In a study in which college students served as subjects, 
les ton 65 found that speed ot peree ption of both familiar and un 
ntel ar words IS closely related to speed ol reading and to voeabu 
ev nowl dge. His data showe d also that the re isa signficant diff rene 
a. een the time of perceiving familiar and unfamiliar words. Trimble 
Cal (Asperger (84) found that ‘‘good readers’’ at the third grade level 
POC to read in terms of words and phrases whereas poor readers tend to 
ds « n terms of letters. Furthermore, good readers reeognize words and 
nn ses much more quickly than poor readers 
lo Factors which influence comprehe nsion The results of studies of 
en ; relation to comprehension of such factors as the use of pictures and 
; stvle of composition emploved are of large practical significanes 
dit xlykoontz (40) reported a series of experiments in Grades VI-VIII, 
10W isive, to determine the relation of pictures to reading comprehension 
th data justified the conclusions ‘‘that pietures can be used advan 
sum FCO isly with the text in order to give background to the text an 1 to add 
owed rmation which the text alone cannot provide.’’ Additional evidenes 
Is in eeded, however, which will aid authors and publishers in the s 
that tion and arrangement of pictures and which will assist teachers in 
king 


ining children to use pictures intelligently 
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Burk (10) studied, among fourth-grade children, the influence 
interest, comprehension and rate of reading of types of sentences (lor 
short ; simple, complex, compound ) and of style of composition (pl 
direct conversation, indirect conversation). The results showed that 
type of sentence or style of composition ‘‘used consistently’’ and ‘ 
every instance’’ produces greater comprehension. There was eviden: 
however, that stories containing direct conversation rank highest in ; 
crage comprehension scores and that stories containing indirect convers 
tion rank lowest. Engleman (30) found in a study at the same grade le, 
that narrative-expository style was comprehended slightly better tha 
conversational style. Additional studies are needed to determine the ir 
fluence of both type of sentence and style of composition on compre 
hension at different grade and ability levels. 

Reading in the content field.-— As a result of an experiment involy 
ing 21 pupils in Grades IV-VIII, inclusive, Finck (33) secured evidene 
supporting the findings of previous investigators to the effect that ‘‘im 
provement in ability to read is accompanied by improved achievement i 
those subjeets that involve a great deal of reading.’ 

Concerning the value of extensive versus intensive textbook study as 
a means of acquiring a knowledge of scientific facts and principles, Ric: 
67) found in a study including 1,708 high school pupils that the former 
is the more effective. The study failed to reveal the conditions under 
which intensive reading may be advantageous. 

In a detailed study of reading comprehension difficulties in America 
history, Dewey 20) secured evidence which justified the following econ 
elusion: ‘‘ehildren in the eighth grade do not seem to possess sufficient 
backgrounds in the fields of history, civics, economies, or geography, 01 
even in general experience, to understand and interpret such selections 
as were used in this investigation. These limitations of training and 
experience should be clearly recognized in presenting such highly tech 
nieal material as judicial decisions, problems of Federal finance, govern 
ment theory, or economie processes.’’ The foregoing statement empha 
sizes the fact that the problem of promoting good habits of comprehension 
is far broader than the development of certain reading habits and skills 

Closely associated with reading in the content fields is a series of prob 
lems relating to study procedures. In keeping with their interest in this 
field, Woodring and Fleming (95) summarized recent trends in various 
phases of study. With respect to the reading aspects of study they made 
the following significant statement: ‘‘the high school must face a two- 
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responsibility of prov iding corrective instruction in reading skills for 


. supils who have not developed essential abilities in the elementary 

les for the understanding and organization of printed materials; and 

a leveloping during the high school experience fundamental skills upon 
and higher levels.’’ 

, N ped ial knowledge re quired to read certain types of material. The 

a was pointed out in the preceding paragraph that an appropriate 


vround of experience is essential to interpret technical material in 
vently. This view has been further emphasized by Gunderson (44 
» made a study of the terms and items related to arithmetic or quanti 
ve concepts used in first and second grade readers. The study showed 
. total of 416 terms appear in the various books examined. Of these 
than a fifth are references to size. Next highest in frequency are 
erences to quantity and time. The finding raised two important ques 
which the investigator pre sented: ‘‘Should an effort be made to 


) 


the mathematical vocabulary found in primary readers? Should 
amount of integration between reading and arithmetic be increased ?’’ 


Dickey (21) examined seven widely known educational journals to 





termine the amount of statistical ability necessary to read them intelli- 
tly. He found that ‘‘about four out of ten articles require some 
vledge of statistics to be read intelligently.’’ He also found rather 
despread use of synonyms which he believed ‘‘to be the product of a 
ing scienee.’’ It is undoubtedly true that readers could be greatly 


sisted through a more judicious use by writers of technical terms and 


Use of magazines in teaching English. In codperation with an ad- 
sory committee of fifty educators in the field of English, Be Sse (2) 
ttempted a broad study, the purpose of which was three-fold: ‘‘ (a) 
to survey the field in various vicinities to find out what is at present 
eing done with magazines in the teaching of English; (b) to discover 
lesirable aims and objectives for the use of magazines in secondary 
chools: and... (e) to give a classified selection of magazines, graded 
ccording to usability, and to present some method of procedure by 
hich the eontents may be utilized.”’ The survey showed clearly that 
magazines present wide opportunity for the teacher of English. The sug 
gestions offered by contributors fell into three eategories: ‘‘for attain 
ng general values’’; ‘‘for gaining specific knowledge’’; ‘‘for develop 
ng specifie skills.”’ The reactions of the teachers indicated that ‘‘ther 


s at present no one magazine ideally suited to the classroom,’’ that ‘‘ons 





~ 


a I 


Oe en 
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of the great stumbling blocks to comprehension and pleasure in re: 
ing magazine literature is the difficult vocabulary which characterizes 
many of the articles,’’ and that ‘‘ frequently the subject matter is rem: 
from the experience of adolescent pupils and frequently inappropria' 
in theme for class discussion.’ 

Reading interests.—The reading interests of children and adults co 
tinue to be very widely studied. Wright (98) reported the results of 
study of the preferences of 41 fifth-grade pupils for the volumes in t 
Thorndike Library and for the original version. The data showed that t! 
better readers in general preferred the original versions whereas slight 
over half of the poorer readers favored the Thorndike versions. Thes: 
findings indieate that the Thorndike versions will undoubtedly prov. 
more popular and useful among the poorer readers. Other types o 
books appropriate for poor readers were studied by Hockett (49) wh 
determined the book preferences of 400 pupils in z-sections in Grades 
IV, V and VI. The study resulted in a list of 64 books which might b 
read and enjoyed by retarded pupils. These were selected from mor 
than a thousand titles reported by the various groups studied. 

At the secondary school level at least four studies were reported 
LaBrant and Heller (54) secured reports from 215 pupils in Grades 
VII-XII, inclusive, concerning magazines preferred. The statements sub 
mitted revealed breadth of interest at all levels and ‘‘a healthy and 
growing interest in desirable magazines.’’ The investigators believe that 
the solution of the ‘‘problem of teaching pupils to read good magazines 
lies in making these magazines available in quantity, in providing situ 
ations where they may be read profitably, and in allowing leisure for 
their use.’ Jordan (52) compared the basie reading interests of boys 
and girls today with those of 1918 and 1935. He found that they re 
mained essentially the same. The major problem which teachers and in 
vestigators face is to determine how preferences may be developed for } 
more wholesome types of books and magazines. The urgent need for en 
lightenment in this connection is emphasized by the findings of Byrns 
and Henmon (11) who examined critically the reading done during 
their senior year in high school of 1,980 freshmen entering the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. In summarizing their findings they stated ‘‘that the 
tabulations presented here reveal how little interest in reading has been 
developed in pupils by our school system. The data also show that the 
schools have not created a taste for fine literature and that the type or 
quality, as well as the amount of voluntary reading reported by nearly 
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, thousand high school graduates indicates that twelve years of school 
ining has done little to cultivate interest and taste in reading.’’ That 
foregoing statement is an unduly severe criticism of the results at- 
ned by the schools is shown by the findings of Cleary (17) who ex- 
‘ined the reading lists submitted by 1,115 pupils in the intermediate 
vols of Detroit. Nevertheless, both elementary and secondary schools 
ea challenging problem during the next decade in improving the read- 

» interests and tastes of pupils. 

The faet is recognized that stimulus for recreational reading must be 
ovided also at the college and graduate levels. Carnovsky (13) and 
irnovsky and Johnson (14) summarized evidence which shows clearly 
« wholesome effect of providing a library in a residence hall for gradu- 
te students that is liberally supplied with newspapers, periodicals and 

woks. 

An unusual amount of attention has been directed recently to the 
cading interests and attitudes of adults. For example, Thorndike (77) 
eported studies on the permanence and interrelations of adult interests, 
halheimer and Gerberich (76) on the attitudes of readers toward ques- 





tions of newspaper policy and practice, Altstetter (1) on the reading 


iterests and experiences of 214 teachers, Ridgway (69) on the reading 
iabits of adults who do not use the library, Wheeler (88) on methods 
of making known to inexperienced readers the resources and facilities 
offered by publie libraries, and Foster (34) on the characteristies 
if the groups reading the books of selected authors. The results of such 
studies should not only help librarians and adult education workers 
to deal more intelligently with the reading problems which they face but 
should suggest to teachers in the grades and high school types of de- 
ticiencies which might be eliminated today among the coming generation 
of adults. 

Reading tests—The number of reading tests reported has declined 
notably during recent years. Only two such reports were made during 
1935-36. MeIntyre and Wood (60) described the deprivation and stand- 
ardization of a reading test for use in the elementary grades consisting 
of five parts: voeabulary; speed of reading; reading for general signifi- 
cance: reading for details; reading for inference. Feder and Cochran 

31) deseribed what they characterize as the comprehension maturity 
tests ‘‘designed to meet the need for a ‘deeper’ measure of comprehension 
than is furnished by the usual reading test.”’ It is not apparent from the 
deseription how the tests are superior to those previously developed. 
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Diagnosis and remedial imstruction Two notable contributions 
the literature of this field appeared in 1936. Betts (6) published a v 
umn entitled **The Prevention and Correction of Reading Difficulties 
which is planned particularly for use at the elementary school lev: 
Letts rightly stressed the fact that ‘‘the emphasis in the reading pr 
gram should be on prevention rather than on correction.’’ Furthermor 
remedial instruction should be given only after and in terms of a ear 
il analysis OL the specific difficulties of the learner.’’ MeCallister (58 
prepared a volume entitled ‘‘ Remedial and Corrective Instruction ii 
Reading,’’ which outlines a program for the upper grades and hig 
school. He also pointed out that in order to overcome reading diffieulties 
it is necessary to obtain a thorough understanding of their character and 
»f the eauses that underlie them. Both writers offer numerous constructiv 
suggestions of value both in diagnosis and in corrective and remedial! 
training 
The eauses of reading disability were discussed by various writers 
notably Betts, Tulehin, and Witty and Kopel. Tulchin (85) emphasized 


; 


factors such as ** general instability, flighty 


the importance of emotional! 
ittention, resistance to authority, feelings of inadequacy, infantile bi 

ior, sibling rivalry, oversensitiveness to criticism, and other emotional 
factors singly or in combination.’’ Witty and Kopel (94) examined and 
evaluated factors associated with reading disability. They were classi 
fied under the following categories: visual perception, eye movements 
deficient visual acuity and astigmatism, eye-muscle imbalance, congen 
and aequired word blindness, auditory perception and acuity, r 
versals. lateralit and mixed dominanee, neurological deficienck Ss, Sex 
kinaesthetic aberrations, glandular difficulties, intelligence, method 
ological eauses, environment. Following a detailed summary of casual 


actors Betts (4) pointed out that cases of reading disability are usually 







characterized | a constellation of difficulties. ‘* The causal sienificanes 
of any one correlate is to a large de dependent upon the counterpoise 
e individual to compensate for » diffieulties.’’ 

The relation of vis Lal le tects to ‘eading disability was considered 
by various investigators. Betts (5) pointed out the fact that the visual 
defects and ocular anomolies reported by twelve investigators could in 
general be classified under two headings, namely, clearness of focus 
ind eye coérdination. Special emphasis was given to visual acuity, mus 


el mbalanee. muscular fusion, st reopsis, agility oft fusion, ametre pia, 


nd aniseikonia (differences in size and shape of ocular images). As a 




















asis to the value of interest in promoting wholesome growth in read 
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if an examination of one hundred reading disability eases Kames 
vind the following visual handicaps most prominent: incodrdina 
the eyes, far sightedness, low fusion and astigmatism. In a see 
idy Eames (29) found that the horizontal and vertical diameters 
isual fields ot the educational disability CASCS examined were con 
smaller than in the normal and unseleeted groups. Clark (16 
ted evidence showing that exophorie pupils as compared with those 
normal binocular balance made greater divergent movements at 
ginning of the lines and were thus subject to greater fatigue in 
Vitty and Kopel 89, 93) have taken a much more conservative atti 
elative to the importance of visual defects among reading disability 


Data which the secured indicated that *" poor readers are not 


terized by a higher incidence of visual defects and anomolies than 


od readers.’’ Swanson and Tiffin (75) also reported that ‘‘the Betts 
visual sensation and peres ption do not differentiat significant! 

en good and poor readers at the college level.’’ It is obvious, ther 
hat the extent to which visual defects contribute to reading dis 
has not been fulls established. The statement should be added that 
and Kopel 92) also failed to find clear evidence of a relationship 

en handedne SS and a CTee ot reading disability. Ky ( dness was sim 

related to reading deficiency. 

Various investigators reported the results of efforts to diagnost and 
e the reading habits ot groups ot poor readers. Betts, Everett 


Rodewald 7 re ported the types of difficulties encounte red by od 


iren from Grades I-VII, inelusive, who came for special help in 


ng. Orr (63) described the stimulating influence of a project in 

lial reading undertaken in two elementary schools in Atlanta, 
rgia. Traxler (83) reported the gains secured by a practice teacher 
» taught eight seventh-grade pupils two periods a week for nine weeks 
eott (86) described the instructional procedures adopted in the case 
dull normals from Grades VIII and IX in the University High 
wl of the University of Michigan. Persons (64), Garrison (37) Witty 


d Kopel (90) and Suffield (74) described effective programs of ré 


dial instruction at the secondary school level Inas limmary of de 


ible remedial procedures Witty and Kopel (91 gave special em 


} 


habits. Gray (43 described diagnostic and remedial procedures 


lopted with a group of poor readers at the college level. All these r 
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ports supply convincing evidence of the value of well-conceived 
vrams of remedial training. 

Hegge (46) and Sears (70) presented case studies of sub-nor 
children whieh emphasize the complex nature of the remedial prob 
at the moron level. They rightly urged clinical procedures in determi 
handicaps and limitations of such pupils and the use of carefully plan 
reading programs adapted to their limited capacities. 

Hygiene of reading. — As pointed out by Lebensohn (55) the hygi 
of reading is concerned with whatever promotes comfortable, efficie: 
and healthful reading. He classified the factors involved into th 
groups; ocular, physical and psychical. Most of the studies report 
during the year related to physical factors. Tinker (78, 79), for 
ample, was concerned with hygienic lighting intensities. The investi 
tions which he r ported indicated that ‘efficiency of performance is m| 
as good at approximately 10 foot candles as with brighter illuminatio 
in such practical situations as letter sorting in post offices, doing numb: 
work, and in reading.’’ This is a lesser degree of illumination than 
been recommended by writers on various oceasions. Tinker maintal 
however, that ‘‘if eye-strain is to be avoided, low intensities are necess: 
in situations where the diffusion of light is poor.’’ 

The influence of certain typographical factors on speed of reading | 
commanded considerable interest of late. Stanton and Burtt (72) studi 
the effect of surface and tint of paper on speed of reading. The only cor 
clusions warranted with the techniques used were that ‘‘surface a 
yellowish tint of paper do not influence speed of reading to a significa? 
degree.’’ Tinker and Paterson (81), experimenting in the same gener 
field, found that ‘‘slight differences in color of printing surface an 
striking differences in degree of gloss do not influence speed of reading 

A considerable amount of experimental work has been done recent: 
to determine the legibility of the printed page. As summarized by Tinke 

SO) the experiments reported during the last three years have beer 
coneerned primarily with the ‘‘relative legibility of different typograph ; 
ical arrangements encountered in the consecutive reading of ehildre 
and adults.’’ The Chinese are also expressing keen interest in the legi 
bility of their language as evidenced by the studies of Chou (15) wh 
secured judgments from 142 American subjects concerning abnormally 
oriented Chinese characters in the upside down, right turned, and left 


turned, as well as upright positions. 
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marizing and promoting research in reading. The results of re 


relating to elementary school reading were summarized by Dur- 


) 


27) who not only presented significant conclusions based on studies 
d during the last two deeades but also identified numerous prob 
irgent need of further study. Summaries and annotated bibli- 

es of studies published during 1934-35 were prepared by Gray 
2) in harmony with the practice of previous years. Gates and 
Tt. described bric fly various types of studies which have been 
ken recently under the direction of members of the staff of 
rs College, Columbia University. Woody (96) described the pro 
idopted by members of the staff of the University of Michigan in 
ting the intensive study of instructional problems among the super 
nts, principals and supervisors of that state. Yoakam (100) re 
fferent studies in work type of reading carried on at the Univer 

P ttsburg, or under its direction Such reports not only present 
eSSIVE pieture of the amount and character of the research work 
been dot rece ntly but aid definite ly in identif ing additional] 


ns for st dy and in stimulating investigators to attack them 
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INFLUENCE OF THE TEACHER FACTOR IN PREDICTING 
SUCCESS IN NINTH GRADE ALGEBRA 


WILLIAM Hupson DUNN 


Shwmway Junior High School 


Vancouver, Washinaton 


recent study’ of prediction of success in ninth grade algebra dis- 
that various unmeasured influences had operated to reduce the 
lity of prediction. Analysis of the data revealed that many pupils 
pparently had the ability to master algebra failed to do so, and 
pupils who would normally be expected to have great difficulty with 
. achieved a surprising degree of mastery. In an effort to explain 
ailure on the part of pupils to achieve in accordance with the pre 
e inferences of objectively obtained criteria three possible causes 
>) 


nvestigated: {1) errors in statistical operations ; pe rsonal 


‘teristies of pupils; (3) the teacher factor. The purpose of this 
s to give information concerning the findings of that part of the 


py rtaining to the influence of the teacher factor. 


SOURCES 
rhe sourees of the data analyzed in this study are the results of fivs 
dardized tests administered to 225 boy s and girls enrolling in the 
ses of three teachers of ninth grade algebra in the Shumway Junior 


zh School, Vancouver, Washington, between May 1932, and September 


35. The five tests used in this study are: 


L. = 
~». The Orleans Algebra Prognosis Test. 
1 


! The New Stanford Arithmetie Achievement Test. 


ie Douglass Standard Survey Tests for Elementary Algebra 


ie New Stanford Achievement Test. 


». The Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. 


METHOD 


lhe statistical method was employed in making this investigation. Th 


ocedure follows: 


1. Computation of the zero order coefficients of correlation necessary 
the solution of the regression equations, corresponding multiple co- 
cients of correlation, and standard errors ot estimate. 


‘Dunn, W. H. Prediction of Success am Ninth Grade tigebra Unpublished 
sis), University of Washington, 1935 
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2. Ascertain the value of the various combinations of the predictiy; 
factors through the solution of the regression equations, correspond iny 
coefficients of multitple correlation, and standard errors of estimate 

3. Repeat the statistical procedures stated in (1) and (2) using ‘| 
data secured from the classes of one teacher rated ‘‘ Excellent’? by (he 
principal. 

4. Compare the inter-correlations of the variables involved when com- 
puted from the combined data from the classes of three teachers, and 
when computed from the elasses of one teacher given the highest rating 

5. Compare the third order partial r’s obtained from the combined 
data and the data from the classes of the selected teacher. 

6. Compare the values assigned to the regression, coefficients for the 
combined data and the data for the selected teacher. 

7. Compare the coefficients of multiple correlation and standard 
errors of estimate for the combined data and the data for the selected 
teacher. 

8. A comparison of the results when the regression equation is applic! 
to groups of students selected at random from the classes of the teache: 
viven the highest rating and the teacher given the lowest rating. 


DATA 
A comparison of the obtained zero order coefficients of correlatio 
is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


A ComPaRtson OF THE INTER-CORRELATIONS OF THE VARIABLES INVOLVED IN 
THIS STUDY WHEN CompuUTED FROM THE Data FROM (A) CLASSES OF 
Turee Teacuers AND FROM (B) THE CLASSES OF ONE 
SeLectep TEACHER 


Variables Correlated . r » 

ri2 Algebra achievement and algebra prognosis . .329 444 
ri3 Algebra achievement and general achievement . .373 097 
rl4_ Algebra achievement and arithmetic achievement . , 364 . 367 
rl5 Algebra achievement and intelligence quotients . . . . 237 342 
r23 Algebra prognosis and general! achievement a ; , i ae dec th .412 . 37 
r24. Algebra prognosis and arithmetic achievement . , aGiaiet .499 614 
r25. Algebra prognosis and intelligence quotients... ae baie .489 564 
r34 General achievement and arithmetic ac hievement S awieatate ‘ ai 544 . 60) 
r35 General achievement and intelligence quotients .525 -638 
.291 578 


rb Arithmetic achievement and intelligence quotients 

A comparison of the zero order correlations for both sets of data dis 
closes the fact that in most eases the coefficients of correlations for the 
data taken from the classes of the selected teacher are higher than those 
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. combined data gathered from the classes of three teachers. It is 
‘icant to observe that the correlation between algebra achievement 
veneral achievement for the combined data from all elasses is .373, and 
ie data from the elasses of one selected teacher it is 097. A study of 
distribution of these scores on the correlation chart shows that these 
ls, in the majority, made relatively low scores on the general achieve- 
‘ test and relatively high scores on the algebra achievement test. In 
case it is obvious that the expert teacher was able to get unusually 
achievement from the pupils in her classes. On the whole it is ap- 
ent that the pupils in the classes of the selected teacher achieved more 
rly in line with the indications of the predictive eriteria than did the 
ils of all teachers taken together. 
The third order partial r’s showing the net correlation between the 
endent variable and each of the independent variables for both sets 
data are given in Table IT. 


TABLE II 
A Compartson or THE Tuotrp OrpER PartiaAL r’s OBTAINED FROM 
THE ComMBINED DaTa AND THE Data FROM THE CLASSES 
or onE Treacuer Given A Hica Ratine 


Partial Correlations All One 
: Teachers Teacher 
en the seores on the algebra prognosis test are correlated with the scores on 
igebra achievement and the other variables held constant: 112.345 . 1340 . 8183 
nen the scores on the general achievement test are correlated with scores in 
ilgebra achievement and all other variables held constant: r13.245 .1954 . 2429 
en scores on arithmetic achievement tests are correlated with scores in algebra 
ichievement and all other variables held constant: rl4.235 .1431 . 1080 
\hen intelligence quotients are correlated with scores in algebra 7 ee 
rl5 -0031 .0079 


ind all other variables held constant: 


A study of the third order partial r’s reveals a slightly inereased net 


correlation between each of the independent variables and the dependent 


ariables. There is, however, one variation which is very marked. In the 
correlation between scores on the. prognosis test and algebra achievement 
scores for the combined data r,, ,,, equals .1340, and for the data taken 
‘rom the elasses of one selected teacher Ya. 45 equals .8183. An examina- 
tion of the first and second order partial r’s computed reveals a negative 
correlation for r,,,, and for r,,... The distribution of the scores on the 
correlation chart shows that for 3 and r,, the pupils made relatively low 
scores for variables (3) and (5) and high seores for variable (1). This 
seems to be another indieation of the influence of the teacher factor. In 
cach ease the pupils made a higher achievement in algebra than the sup- 
posedly predictive factors would indicate. 
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The five fourth order partial standard deviations, representing the ne: 
variability of the distributions for the five variables involved in this study. 
for both sets of data are shown as follows: 


Partial Standard All One 
Deviations Teachers Teacher 
oo, 2245 9536 9278 
Ca osu 18.2660 10.0900 
ee 4.0896 4.5437 
ile ones 5.7627 5.0296 
i wens 7.3215 6.8510 


Following the procedure of the original study the values of the regres 
sion coefficients were found by use of the third order partial r’s and th 
fourth order partial r’s. The values assigned to the regression coefficients 
for both this and the preceding sections of this study are as follows: 


Regression Weights Weights 
Coefficients forall data one teacher data 
Betis 0070 0752 
Dink aon 0046 0496 
Dic css 0024 .0199 
Disa ies 00004 0011 


As indicated by the regression coefficients the weight for the net cor 
relation between algebra achievement and scores on the algebra prognosis 
test is greatly increased in the regression equation for the data taken from 
the classes of the one teacher given a high rating. 

The standard errors of estimate and the coefficients of multiple corr 
lation for the combined data and the data for one selected teacher ar 
compared in Table ITT. 

In comparing the values of the various coefficients of multipie corr 
lation obtained from the statistical treatment of the two sets of data i! 
is apparent that in every ease the standard errors of estimate have bee: 
reduced and the coefficients of multiple correlation inereased when th: 
data gathered from the classes of the selected teacher have been treate 
separately. Furthermore, the multiple correlations in the ease of th 
data taken from the classes of the selected teacher are all large enoug! 
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TABLE III 


OMPARISON OF THE COEFFICIENTS OF MULTIPLE CORRELATION AND STANDARD 
croRS OF ESTIMATE OBTAINED FROM THE Data GATHERED FROM THE CLASSES 
or THREE TEACHERS AND THE DATA FROM THE CLASSES 
OF ONE SELECTED TEACHER 


Y the ner 


is study. 


@ (est. X1) o (est. X1) 

Combined data Data for one teacher 

o (est. X1) R @ (est. X1) 
93 A197 2.1128 4501 1.0885 
24 4018 2.1316 4603 1.0325 
‘5 . 3933 2.2000 4577 1.0340 
234 4399 2.0900 6026 .9279 
1.2345 4400 9536 6029 9278 


» be significant for purposes of prognosis. .\s in the data analyzed in 


oe ‘he original study it may be observed that the inclusion of intelligence 


nd thy 
ficients 
ae 


quotients produces such a negligible increase in the reliability of the pre- 


TABLE IV 


\ COMPARISON OF THE ACTUAL AND PrepicTep Scores or Twenty PupI.s 
IN NINTH GRADE ALGEBRA SELECTED FROM THE CLASSES OF A TEACHER 
Given A High Rating (Teacner A) ann Twenty PupiILs FROM THE 
CLasses OF A TEACHER Given Aa Low Ratine (Teacuer B) 


Teacher A Teacher B 
Predicted Actual Predicted Actual 
Pupil score score Variation Pupil score score Variation 
N.A 19 20 1. R. B. 18.7 15 3.7 
1. R. 19 20 - G. C. 19. 16 3. 
L.§ 18.5 16 2.5 > 18.5 7 11.5 
L. 8 18.9 20 1.1 R. M. 18.6 13 5.6 
t cor E.S 18.4 18 .4 E. O. 18.5 19 5 
B.S. 18.4 19 6 R. P. 18. 14 4.6 
FOS Is / , 
C.8 18.7 19 3 N.S 18.5 2.5 
from M. T. 18.6 19 4 L. T 18.7 15 3.7 
rw 17.6 20 S. Cw. 18.2 19 8 
Ww. 18.6 23 1.4 ce ¥. 18.4 17 1.4 
orn M.D. 19 23 4. W.T 18.6 17 1.6 
r ar E. M. 18.9 20 1.1 Cc. B. 18.4 i) 9.4 
A. L. 19 20 1 J. M. 18.8 17 1.8 
L. W. 18.6 17 1.6 H. M. 18.4 4 4.4 
orr E. M. 18.7 19 3 W.s.. 18.7 4 4.7 
ta it M. M. 18.3 22 3.7 D. W 18.3 15 3.3 
te 
bee: M. K. 18.4 18 4 D. B. 18.3 17 1.3 
M. H. 18.6 18 6 D. B. 18.5 11 7.5 
| th BE. G. 19 21 2. E. B. 18.4 19 1.6 
ate C. D. 18.4 is 4 E. E. 18.8 17 1.8 
«< 
th. Total variation 29.2 Total variation 74.7 


Average variation 1.45 Average variation 3.73 


ug! 
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dietive instrument that they might as well be exeluded from the eriteria. 

In an effort to determine the extent to which the teacher factor jn. 
fluences the predictive value of the regression equation twenty pujils 
were selected at random from the classes of the teacher given a high rating 
and twenty pupils from the classes of a teacher given a low rating. The 
regression equation was applied to the forty cases thus selected and |e 
actual and predicted scores for each group were compared. It was thoug!)t 
that a comparison of the average variation of prediction for the two grows 
might be one means of showing the influence of the teacher factor in « 
practical situation. This comparison of actual and predicted seores for t)\« 
two groups is presented in Table IV. 


SUMMARY 

1. The inter-correlations of the predictive factors are higher when 
computed from the data gathered from the classes of a teacher selected 
beeause of high rating than when computed from the combined data taken 
from the classes of several teachers. 

2. The net correlation between algebra achievement and each pri 
dietive criterion as shown by the third order partial r’s is increased when 
the data for one selected teacher are treated separately. 

3. In every ease of comparison the standard errors of estimate were 
reduced and the coefficients of multiple correlation increased when the 
data from the classes of the one selected teacher are treated separately. 

4. A comparison of the results when the regression equation is ap 
plied to the data for twenty pupils taken from the classes of a teacher 
rated high and the data for twenty pupils taken from the classes of « 
teacher rated low discloses a greater reliability of prediction in the eas 
of the former. 

5. A eareful study of the results obtained from the statistical treat 
ment of the two sets of data, those gathered from the classes of three teach 
ers selected at random and those from the classes of one teacher seleete: 
because of high rating, seems to indicate that the teacher factor is ver) 
influential in determining the size of the correlation between achieve 
ment in algebra and the various predictive criteria taken separately and 
in combinations. 
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‘} APPOINTMENT AND ELECTION OF BOARDS OF CONTROL 
iN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN AMERICA 
J. PexiAM DanTON 
Temple University 
ly is commonly recognized that the organization and administration 
our colleges and universities vary widely from institution to institu- 
This variation is perhaps nowhere more marked than in the pre- 

‘ing provisions for the appointment and election of boards of control. 

say that the boards of no two institutions are provided for in pre- 

‘ly the same fashion is only a slight exaggeration, and comes very 

se to being actual fact if one takes into account factors other than 

» mere manner of selection or appointment—e. g., stipulations as to 

officio members, as to the size of the board, and the age, creed, resi- 

-nee, political beliefs and length of term of board members. This study 
‘tempts to group a large number of institutions of higher edueation in 
\merica according to certain of the most commonly found provisions 
or the appointment or election of their boards of control. 

(wo sources of information were used. The first of these was the 
second edition of American Universities and Colleges’ which lists im- 
vortant data regarding 521 accredited schools of higher education. For 
more than four hundred and fifty of the group there is given information 
1s to the methods by which the boards of control are continued. The 
.econd souree of the data was the catalogs of the schools, about two hun- 
dred and fifty of which were examined. They provided information for: 

a) institutions which were omitted from MacCracken’s compilation and 

hence largely, though not exclusively, unaceredited; (b) institutions 
‘or which the data pertinent to this study were not supplied in that 
compilation; and (e) use as a check on the latter and to clarify am- 
higuous points. The study takes no account of charter or statute require- 
ments econeerning the age, length of term, creed, or political beliefs of 
hoard members, or size of the boards. 

Approximately 75 of the 700 institutions of higher education con- 
sidered in this investigation have boards set up in such unique and dis- 
tinetive ways as to defy classification. That of Pennsylvania State Col- 
ge, for example, has thirty-one members, four of whom—the governor 
of the commonwealth, the president of the college, the state superin- 
‘endent of public instruction, and the state secretary of agriculture- 
are ex officio; two members are appointed each year for three-year terms 

‘Edited by John Henry MacCracken. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 1932. 
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by the governor with confirmation by the state senate; three members 
are elected each year for three-year terms by the alumni; the remaining 
members are elected, four each year for three-year terms by delegates 
from counties in the commonwealth, representing on the one hand agri- 
cultural interests and on the other engineering, mining, mechanieal, and 
manufacturing interests. Harvard has two boards: one, known as thie 
corporation, consists of the president, treasurer and five self-perpetuatineg 
life fellows; the other, the board of overseers, is composed of thirty 
members eleeted by the alumni for six-year terms. Saint Stephens Co! 
lege has a board of thirty-two members, composed as follows: the 
Episcopal bishop; one member appointed by the Standing Committee 
of the Diocese of New York; three members elected by the Province o| 
New York and New Jersey of the Episcopal Chureh; three members 
elected by the alumni; twenty-four members ‘‘elected on nomination 
of the trustees of Columbia University.’’ Half of the trustees must be 
Episcopalians. Examples of this sort indicate some of the problems 
involved in the preparation of an adequate classification. 

In the tables which follow, the institutions are grouped by genera! 
types, t. ¢., liberal arts colleges, technical schools, universities, and so on. 
Any such grouping is open to question and at once presents difficulties 
owing to the impossibility of drawing hard and fast lines between types 
of institutions. For example, Rhode Island State College is at the same 
time a technological college, a state college and a land grant institution ; 
some universities, such as the Ohio State University, the University of 
Maine and Rutgers are land grant colleges; Purdue is a land grant col- 
lege, a state university and primarily a technical school; state colleges 
may be also wholly technical schools (e. g., the North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Engineering), equally technical and liberal arts 
institutions, or as much liberal arts colleges as teacher-training institu- 
tions (e. g., Georgia State Teachers College). Furthermore, how much 
graduate work makes an institution a university, and when is a college 
denominational and when is it not? In general, an attempt has been 
made to group according to the most distinguishing characteristic: a 
teachers and liberal arts college was classed with the teachers colleges ; 
an institution was ¢lassed as a university if it contained at least one 
division set up primarily on a graduate basis, and a college was classed 
. Four military schools and the U. S. Naval Aeademy have been omitted because 
of their highly specialized character; three municipally controlled universities and one 


college so controlled, with boards appointed by the mayor of the city, have likewise 
not been included in the tabulations. 
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9410.8 
a denominational’’ if it was controlled wholly or in part by a religious 
ETS : ° . ‘ e -» 
‘in wap. It is recognized, however, that such classification is imperfect at 
ling . ° ° ° . ° ° 
agat ) | and will inevitably result in some distortion. Possibly the most 
ales ey ° 
o) ious example of this is to be seen in Table LI, land grant colleges, of 
agr'- ¥ ® ‘ ‘ 
Dad . ch only fourteen are listed. All the other land grant institutions for 
’ an e 
ae 6 » ‘ch data were available have been classed elsewhere and perhaps a 
. ic ‘ 
er pieture would have resulted had no separate category for these 
ating a 3 
ieee . ools been set up. On the whole, however, it is believed that the tables 
: Col TABLE I 
the LiperaL Arts CoLLeces 
Lttee l 2 3 4 5 
ce of Se!'-perpet. Bd 588 44 102. 4In a few cases the president is ex officio a 
member of the board. 
nbers some alumni 3b sa 11 
nomination 
ation bIn one institution some members of the board 
; some alumni are nominated by the denomination. 
. ’ election 44,c Sa id 13 
st be 
lem some or all €In one institution the business manager and 
. members subj. in one the business manager and another 
to approval or officer serve with the president ex officio, 
confirmation 
1eral by the denom. i4e l4 
era dSome members elected by the city council. 
some members 
on. elected by 
Itie the denom. 3f 3 €In one institution some members of the board 
utes are elected by the alumni. 
3 ‘ppointed or 
ypes ted by denom. 1228 122 
= fIn one institution a fourth of the membership 
ame elected by is elected by the local chamber of com- 
. fenom,. and alumni 124.2 12 merce. 
on; 
7 ° I elected by 
y ol nom., alumni £In two institutions the alumni nominate only. 
i Bd. itself 198,h 19 
col- 
Nom. by the Bd. 
eges id election by ; bIn one institution the business manager serves 
‘ lenom. or vice versa 9! 9 with the president ex officio; in one, three 
{ ol- , local residents are members, and in one 
d. (sometimes a the denomination and the alumni do not 
arts >t. Bd.) appointed elect, but are represented on the board. 
° , Governor ee 6 
itu- 
iid. (frequently a 1In one institution the alumni nominate some 
uch “t. Bd.) appointed by Gov. members. 
vith conf. by St. , 
ege enate 6) 6 
Jin one institution the governor nominates only; 
een iid. appointed by in one, the governor and state superin- 
iov., St. Supt. of tendent of education serve ex officio. 
a Pub. Instr. ex officio 6k 6 
res ; id. elected by people kIn one institution the governor is ex officio a 
{ State or rep., St. board member rot the alumni elect two 
one Supt. of Pub. Instr. members. 
ex officio 6! 6 
sed ie 
Total 244 60 25 329 = IIn two institutions the state superintendent of 
public instruction is not ex officio a board 
wase !. Types of Board — member; in two, the governor is such a 
one 2. Privately controlled, denominational member and in one the president is a 
rise 3. Privately controlled, undenominational member. 
‘ 4. State controlled, including state colleges 


». Tot 
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provide a fairly reliable pattern of the principal ways in which bo 
ot control are pe rpetuated, and that the inclusion ot data tor all ol 
stitutions of higher education in America would not affect the pr 


ions to any significant degree. 


rABLE II 


PeacnerRsS COLLEGES AND LAND GRANT COLLEGES 
t 
One of thes snive basis 
¢ 
| DIn one eb 1 is pa 
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j 28 t 
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Tr ns € v ris ex 
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rABLE III 
| NICAL SCHOOLS 
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b TABLE I\ 


UNIVERSIT 


Pe i 
i t ; t 
Three exe t ie 
board 
} 
r 73 t ~ 
DT} ver Ss ex I er t 
‘ ard 
} Pp 
Ir € 
ia s 
i] r r mer 
. ag i t ne le serves 
eX ft 
ely et tu n he " 
" i mber ex I e |] le 
= another t n iT De 
‘ € he st ' ntender pul 
stru r é r e he 
presider nd P P e ex 
‘ ! me t bers t é ed 
I € se 1 iz ‘ 
~ t t y T r = 
} ‘ r n 
b 
i ff ¢ x t 
l 
1a 
i 
] I x 
pe | 
I é i lenor 
é 1, unde 
. : a, . ] . : , | } 
he tables are, in general, largely self-explanatory but some of the 


ore significant facets disclosed by each of them are worth mentioning 


‘rom Table I it will be seen that 58, or nearly 24 pereent, of the pri- 


’ ; 


tely controlled denominational colleges are under wholly self-perpetu 
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TABLE \ 
SUMMARY 
“ i 7) y4 } 
Seli-perpet. B 64 } 124 Bd. appointed by the 
Gov. with confirm 
natior ‘ by or consent of the 
8 member St. Senate; (rov un 
} ' 18 2 Supt. of Pub. Instr 
ex offimo 
ers | Bd appointed by the 
i : 7 2 Gov., St. Supt. of 
Pub. Instr. ex offic 
bers subj Bd. appointed by the 
I t v Gov. and St 
Supt. of Pub. Instr 
ex cio 14 4 
be Bd. partly appointed 
} he by Gov partiy elec 
le 3 b imni; S ffi 
( s ex offic 
Nomination | 
Bd ud «¢ t Bd. elected by people 
denon 4 Q of St their rey 6 
Bd. ele Bd. elected by people 
de r f St r their rep 
ty r St. Supt. of Put 
Instr. ex officio { 4 
Bd. el i 
denor Bd. elected by people 
the Bd ‘ 9 of S w their rez 
Gov. and St. Supt 
Bd. appointed Pub. Instr. ex 6 
elec t tr le 4 140 
Tota 274 v4 135 
Bd ADT 
over! | 1s 
lypes ft rd 
Bd. ay ed | 2 Privatel ntrolled, denor : na 
Gov. w Privatel trolled, unde 1tiona 
by or State « ed 
State S 2 l " 
ating boards, and 122, or 50 percent, are under boards appointed 
elected by the denominations: these two groups together compris 
more than 73 pereent of the institutions of this type and over 54 perce 
of all the liberal arts colleges. The denomination has some authority r 
varding the boards in 58 additional institutions. If these be include 
denominational eontrol to some degree is found in 180, or more tha 





i3 pereent, of th 


e denominational schools. Of the privately controlle 
undenominational colleg 


ves 73 pereent are under wholly self-perpetuating 
31 of 
eroup but none of the state controlled institutions is under such a board 
The 


; 
il 


boards. Institutions under such boards are pereent the whol 


alumni are represented in one form or another in 59, or 17 perce 
the colleges, but in only three of the 25 state controlled institutions 


Only of the 
Table 


two teachers colleges for which data were availabl: 


| 


are privately controlled; of those which are state controlled 
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r 95 pereent, have boards appointed by the governor, either with 
ithout consent of the state senate and with or without ex officio 
bers. 
ie number of technical schools (Table III) for which data were 
ible is probably not large enough to justify generalization, particu- 
as the distribution is so even. 
Sixteen, or 17 percent, of the universities (Table IV) are under the 
rol of wholly self-perpetuating boards; the denominations have some 
ority regarding the boards of 24, or 80 percent, of the denomina- 
al institutions, which are 32 percent of the whole group: in 3! 
percent) of the 43 state controlled universities the board is wholly 
n part appointed by the governor, either with or without the consent 
the state senate and with or without ex officio members; the state 
trolled institutions are nearly 46 percent of the whole group. The 
mni have something to say regarding the boards of 22 (22 percent) 
he universities. 
lable V presents a general summary of the data, omitting most of 
variations recorded in the footnotes of the preceding tables. The 
owing facts may be gleaned from Table V: 
54 + percent of the whole group are privately controlled denomina- 
tional institutions. 
18 + percent of the whole group are privately controlled undenomi- 
national institutions. 
26 + percent of the whole group are state controlled. 
24+ percent of the institutions (but only one state institution) are 
under wholly self-perpetuating boards, though an additional 
18 percent (only two state institutions) are to a greater or 
less degree self-perpetuating. 
51+ percent of the denominational institutions have boards ap 
pointed or elected by the denomination; an additional 23 
percent have boards over which the denomination exercises a 
greater or less degree of control. 
63 percent of the state institutions are under boards appointed 
by the governor without other authority. 
16 + percent of the institutions have boards on which the alumni 
are represented to some degree. 


Several general observations, conclusions, or recommendations may 


drawn from the study as a whole. One notes first of all, and with sur- 











; 
Se] 
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se the omission from many of the catalogs of colleges and universi 


Iniormation re varding the manner in which the board 1S appointed 


ble piece of information which the administrat 


ted I » Sa Vailla 
ir institutions could, with very little trouble, include in their e¢: 
$s lor the benenht of patrons and prospective patrons, Indeed, it se 


are in duty bound not to omit so important a fact 


\ second observation has pernaps been impli d in the comments m 
‘ } ? . . ; mel : | 
the beginning OL this paper concerning the extrem Ly diverse p 


board set-up. It seems highly unlikely that imstitutions whic! 
neral aims and objectives, constituency, size and educatior 


equally well served by boards which vary so widely in 


appointment 


nv respects and particularly in the manner of their 


\ half dozen or a dozen different rene ral types of board set 


doubt be justified, but when a seore of institutions, in ev 
rent important respect similar, show twenty different types 
rd, the thoughtful critic may well raise a question. Can all of the 


ird be equally good and ean they all function equally we 


seems logical to suppose that some are better than others It seer 


ble, for example, that boards with and without alumni rep 


nd « officio members, with variations in size of from five 


members 


porting religious group can be equally satisfactory for denomi 


and either wholly self-perpetuating or wholly elected | 





mstitutions Here, it seems to the writer, is food for thought fi 

I nistrator and a fruitful subject for objective investigation. | 
correlation were to be found between ven ral institutional exe 

‘ } 7 eertam ty pes oft board. if might well pay some ot our eolleg 
dow rsities to have their charters and articles of incorporatio 
ered in order that the present plan of board set-up might be changed 
| rally the question may be raised whether the alumni are ad 
ti represented in the boards of our colleges and universities. The 
t ndiecate that on only 16 pereent of the boards is there alumni re} 
‘ ito It is also true that sueh re pre sentation is almost never larg 
generally varies between one and ten percent; furthermore, in som 


; 


lumni nomination the nominees may or may not be elected 
that any class of people more interested in the welfare ot 


tution eould be found than its alumni, who have also, be 





advantage of a four-vear personal and intimate acquaintanee 








vers 
inte a 


istrat 


tanes 


trolled less well than they might be The write r is not pre] ared to 


i? 
woard 
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the institution. Other qualifications being equal, therefore, addi- 
| alumni representation on the boards of trustees appears desirable 
me other fact disclosed by the study seems worthy of some consid 
on. This has to do with the large percentage of state controlled in 


O 


ions which are under boards appointed directly by the governor of 
} 


state without other authority. At first sight, this might seem to be a 


able centralization of administrative power. On the other hand 


is, SO far as the writer is aware, no reason to suppose that governors 


group are especially well qualified for this task or that boards ap- 


ted in this way will best serve the educational needs of the stat 
e contrary, with our polities what they are, it is inevitable tl 


‘al considerations alone may frequently determine board appoint 


{ 


ts and in so far as this is the case state institutions are likely to bi 


nis convie 


the alternative or alternatives should be, but it is 
it more provision should be made for insuring the appointment 
ls which will without question be so constituted as to guaranté 


st possible administration of the institutions from an educational 


social point of view. 











ARE WE USING RESEARCH DATA IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY TEXTBOOKS? 
J. STANLEY GRAY 
Unive rsity of Pittsburgh 


THE enormous amount of data which are constantly being produ 

by our psychological research laboratories is obvious to anyone w 
reviews the last few years of Psychological Abstracts. We are becomi 
prolific producers of raw data.’ The question arises—To what exte 
are we becoming users of our data? Are we merely ‘‘pure scientists 
or are we also discovering applications for our research? The writer h 
attempted to investigate a simple phase of this problem: To what exte 
do textbook writers in the field of educational psychology make dir 
ise of experimental research evidence? How many different resear 
investigations are referred to in each book, and what percentage of t! 
lines of text material is devoted to the presentation and exposition « 
research material? 

No attempt was made to investigate the extent to which an autho 
was influenced by the research evidence in his writing. In some casi 
significant experiments were presented in perhaps ten lines and then t! 
next ten pages were devoted to a discussion of meanings and implications 
It was found, however, that such discussion could not be accurately iden 
tified, so the investigation was limited to counting (1) the different re 
searches referred to in a text and (2) the number of lines devoted to th 
direct presentation or deseription of the research. Neither was any at 
tempt made to identify the researches referred to as psychological, bio 
logieal, edueational, ete. Of course, it would be interesting to know tlh 
extent to which writers of educational psychology textbooks use research 
evidence from the field of biology, let us say. However, field boundaries 
are so indefinite that it is doubtful if such data would be sufficiently ob 
jective to be meaningful. 

Thirty-two textbooks were surveyed, beginning with 1898 and in 
cluding 1935. It was attempted to limit the survey to typical educational 

} 


psychology textbooks although the titles of the books varied greatly 


‘Tt was not a part of this problem to investigate the amount of research data 
being produced nor the inerease in the production of such data. The following ref- 
erences concern phases of this problem. Goodenough, F. L., ‘‘Trends in Modern Psy- 
chology,’’ Psychological Bulletin, XXXI (1934), pp. 81-97; Maller, J. B., ‘‘ Forty 
Years of Psychology,’’ Psychological Bulletin (1934), pp. 533-59; Fernberger, S. W., 
‘*Publications of American Psychologists,’’ Psychological Review, XXXVII (1930), 
pp. 526-44; Webb, L. W., ‘‘Some Trends in Educational Psychoiogy,’’ Educational 
Trends (1934), pp. 20-27. 
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ible I will indicate, they were not evenly distributed as to years, 
s is due to the varied frequency of the publications appearing 
year to year. For obvious reasons, titles and authors of the books 
ed are omitted. In all eases, original editions only were used. 


TABLE | 
Number of 


Percentage of 


Book Researches Lines Describing 
Referred to Researches 
\ 138 5.4 
B 177 21.8 
+ 54 1.5 
D 10 1.9 
E 24 1.3 
F 28 
G 73 10.17 
H 12 2 
I 24 31.8 
J 8&3 17.1 
K 76 8.1 
. 90 18.4 
M 05 is 
N 6 
125 19 7 
99 17.7 
Q 5 8 
R St 10.4 
Ss 16 5.5 
I 6 95 
I 2 17 
V 22 ». 44 
Ww 0 00 
xX 15 17.8 
y 0 00 
Z 30 ' 
} AA 0) oOo 
) AB 22 6.4 
AC 10 
AD 0 00 
} AT 0 00 
S98 AF l 6 
TABLE II 
A verage Average 
Number of Number of Percentage f 
e Year Books in References Lines’ Describ- 
eriods Period per Book ing Researches 
per Book 
1935 10 62.3 10.25 
1930 7 76.6 13.4 
}-19025 19 62 
5~1920 8 1.87 
1915 25. 7.37 
1910 10.7 97 
1905 2 0 0 
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[he preceding tables and figures are self explanatory and need 
little comment. They do not suggest whether writers of educational 
chology textbooks are making adequate use of psychological research 
or not. Sueh a problem is philosophical in nature, and its considera 
does not come within the scope of this investigation. What ought t 
cannot be determined by survey. However, those interested in this p 
lem would do well to compare the above data with that presented 
Maller, for example, in the article listed in footnote 1. 

[he following conclusions may be stated: 

1. There is a definite, although not very consistent, trend tow 
greater use of research data in educational psychology textbooks. 
2. The inerease in the number of researches referred to and the 
erease in the number of lines devoted to their description are consist 
the Pearson rank-difference correlation being .742). 

3. One author (Thorndike) published two books (listed in Tabl 


as books I and X) which were both record breakers, when published, 


their use of research data. 


























{K DECREMENT IN SUCCESSIVE STUDY HALL PERIODS 





Ped 
ial MARIE Hackt MEANS 
ch data g purpose of this study was to ascertain in what manner students 
era ed themselves in a fairly typical secondary study hall, and to de- 
tt ne roughly to what extent their activity changed as the day pro- 
es |. An opportunity for the investigation presented itself when, in 
te ry, 1927, the writer took charge of the study hall at Grafton High 
Grafton, West Virginia’ during the first, fourth, fifth and sixth 
ls. The two remaining periods were supervised, as the other four 
ow een, by some member of the faculty. The six periods were equally 
| between the morning and afternoon, the fourth period, thus, com 
he ng immediately after lunch. 
sist e problem of diseipline was, at first, the writer’s chief concern, for 
uups had been under the direction of four instructors with different 
able | of control and supervision. However, at the end of the second week, 
ed, ts wanting to study found conditions equally satisfactory in any 
four study halls. From the beginning, the writer found it easy to 
a desirable standard of conduct in the first period, but progres 


more difficult during the afternoon periods. This obvious difference 
behavior of the four groups suggested the problem of this study, 
was inaugurated March, the first, during the fourth period. 
i re study hall, with a seating capacity of about one hundred, opened 
small library, from which books, magazines, and papers eould be 
ned upon permission from the writer. Students were allowed to select 
own activities, provided they did not interfere with others wishing 
ly. This provision, however, approximately limited their percep- 
reactions to studying, reading, writing, drawing, and, occasionally 
ing. Students were encouraged to ask, whenever needed, assistance 
the writer, who emphasized, in frequent conversations with indi 
lual members of the study halls, the most efficient methods of studs 
The enrollment, which remained constant during the period of th 


estigation, was as follows: 


ENROLLMENT OF THE Four Stupy HALLS 





First Fourt! Fifth Sixt! 
63 RU RS 


‘Grafton, with a population of approximately eight thousand, is the county seat, 
pported largely by a railroad, a pottery and a glass plant. 
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On March 1, beginning with the fourth period, the writer wa 





quietly up and down the long aisles, checking the various activiti 


the student body These activities were then classified into the six fo 


groups: those studying texts; those reading books other than t 


those reading The Literary Digest * those reading papers and maga: 


TABLE II 


DAILY R S NENTS ENGAGED IN VARIOUS TYPES OF ACTIVITY 
) MI 
| I I } S 
“ ts i7 t 
I ( le Ss 2 f 
2 5 
; 7 6 


' ae 4 
\ S S ENGAGED \ ous TY! ( AC 
| l = 
S ng I 5 | i j 
| i | i 
f 1 f } 
x4 s 7s 7 & ss 79 
| ss x 7s | x7 xT S 
~ As ; a7 N aa ‘ Mt 
5 ‘ j Nf + S aS - 
— As f x R4 5 me 
~ ; ~ sf 5 SS 
‘s t ) - S4 RO ~ 
t | . x7 & 
S ( S4 | ) S4 


Sleer } I 
t ‘ f 
. ; Tf ; * 
s ee ss _ 
~ 6 oe 8 x 
5 ~ . 
_ j 76 68 
oy ) - 
\ 5 ~ 7 f ss 
. ‘ | | fay ; 7 74a 65 
‘ | y 2 2 5 6a 6S f 


" the ‘ y Digest was used as s Ip} lementary material in some of the classes 
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+ gee” 
Le . 
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‘si ss j f 
* = ts coil 7 
vu a 
co a 
@ 4 
- “ 
S _ 
. ? a or. \ ” a 
: 5 Wi f = ear y P 
a 7 \ 7 
¢ \ / 
/ oo 
7 
50 
{ d 3 & s cs 7 q 9 
* 
weer 
First Study Hall 
Fourth Study Hall 
Fifth Study Hall 
Sixth Si id\ Hall 
t I i ~ —_ | SQ | 
n The Literary Digest; those engaged in miscellaneous activities 
ad} ving etter writing. et and lastly Those sleeping or per 
doing nothing \ sample OL The a; ly record is shown in Table II. 
' } . , : , 
i Tie la iy record was taken t the middle ot ear period When ; 
S 8 ortened n iengti S was sometimes the Cast The enec S 
t the end ol Lit the evtu re] od 7 SE dai vy seores were com 
| TO nine week] seores nada the results trans ed nto the reel 
sted in Table III. The asterisks indicate those weeks, during whic 
nd weekly reeords wer resented ti ( r groups. © rts 
[, Ti, IV ¢g ( represe} nart o ed m Table IT] 
| orde) oO opt T eomparatl ( reco i Oo The our groups tol thie 
e nine yveeks. pereent res were calcu Ted _ nd eated in lable lV 
Upserving the ipid dk lin nm Work d ring the last aquartel of the 
Cl od, Lie writel ? [" lesda\ Mare 2g ec ed The numper oT 
ents wl Oo were Sst } ; vork thre minutes hye fore the gong sounded 
dismissal. Whereas 59 pereent had been studying texts when the 
n i cheek was made . How only 25 pereent were SO ¢ ngaged ly ST idy 
texts or reading books the percentage dropped from 78 to 50, while 
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oo 
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¢ 
a 
v 
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iw 
60 
" 2 3 & 5 oe 7 t 4 
weets 
First Study Hall 
Fourth Study Hall 
Fifth Study Hall 
Py Cn 8 6 kbAkedseeeaaeeua secon 
kK CHART IV PERCENTAGE OF ENROLLED STUD! RES 
TABLE IV 
AGE ENGAGED IN VARIOUS ACTIVITIES DURING THE ENTIRE INVESTIGATION 
Percentage Percentage Studying 
Percentage Studying Texts Texts, Reading Books 
Studying Texts or Reading Books or The Literary Digest 
i l 4 6 l 4 6 l 4 5 6 
79 68 58 5 9] 86 82 78 ) RS &3 80 
Percentage Reading 
Papers or Magazines Percentage Percep 
Other Than The Literary tibly Doing Nothing Percentage o 
Digest or Engaged in or Sleeping Enrollment Present 
Miscellaneous Activities 
Halls 1 i 5 6 l { 6 l 4 ) ¢ 
7 7 10 13 2 7 7 79 77 76 70 


udying texts, reading books or 





m SO to 50 pereent. 
lhe students were curious, but, 


checks that were being made by t 


The Laterary Digest the decline was 


seemingly, not otherwise affected by 


he writer. The record of the first day 


sso similar to the days that followed that it was not, as first intended, 


‘arded. 


data was being collected for a r 


pied on the board that day ’s recor 


Students, inquiring about the matter, were frankly told that 
| “ ‘ 


‘search on study halls. However, be 


ise of their apparent interest in the results, the writer, on March 11, 


d and also the preceding week ’s ree- 
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ord as arranged in Table IIL. Each day thereafter the record was |} 


on the board where it WaS Casl1l\ visible to the student body until Ap 


‘ 1 


at which time it was discontinued. The record was again put on the | 


from April 25 to 29 inclusive, the last week of the investigation. For 


poses of comparison, in Table V 1s given records of the four groups d 


he record was placed on the board, and 10 


Tne three weeks when I 


following three weeks when it was discontinued. 


TABLE \ 


Ret \ K? “ } iE DAILY AND WEEKLY Recor! \W , 
rit PS AND WHEN | Was W 


Hit ) 
Percent Percent Stud 
Perce Studying Text lext Read 
Stud g Texts or Reading Book I 
5 { 4 6 + t : 
M ; 
} ik 5 5 60 t ; 87 s4 s/ SU S 
Ar i 
Re it's A my 60 , 7 3 KA 4 5 Mm SS s 


In general, students spent only two periods of the day in 
hall. In order to determine whether the study records achieved by 
rroups could be due to wholly different personnels in the study pet 
the writer counted the number of students in each study hall that 
present in any other study hall. The number and percentages follow 

able VI 


TABLE VI 


“Sie. }? ‘ ~ I 3 P ~ I \ I 5 y H 
~ j H } Fourt! I > 
\ 6 { 14 t 
a7 ty 


‘ 


On March 22, three boys who persistently slept in the sixth s 

were called into the principal’s office for an interview. Their p 
scholastic record was po ted o it. but nothing was said about their 

ior in study hall. However, on the following day the three went 
work and partial v., as a result the sixth study hall scored higher t 
either the fifth or fourth. As an outeome of this incident, the writer, di 
ng the week of March 14 to 18 inelusive, compiled a list of students 
all four study halls who were reading papers other than The Latera 
D gest, ey gaged ti misce] aneous acti iti Ss, or were pe reeptibly doil 
nothing or sleeping. The list was made at the time she made her dai 


cheek. She hoped, thus, to ascertain whether a small group was pullir 
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record, or whether the problem was more general, belie Ing that 
as to the causal factors of the progressive work decrement 


found in this information. Results are indieated in Table VII 


a TABLE VII 


1) ON O Ss DENTS CHECKED DURING ON W K FOR R 
() THAN T he ] ferary Digest, EN« L\GIN( I> Mi CELLANEO 
ACTIVITIES, OR PERCEPTIBLY DOING NOTHING OR SLEEPIN¢ 
ber of Times Checked Number of lotal Number 
i r One Week Students (hecks 
4 
3 6 8 
{ ; 2”) 
t 6 
* . 7 


? CPSTICATION WAS ¢ iscontinued April 2Q heea 1S the approaching 


” ement was soon to alter the personnel of the study halls 
3 INTERPRETATION AND CONCLUSIONS 
a difference of twenty four. between the first and sixth study 
n the percentage ol studs nts st iy ing texts over a period of nine 
IS apparent that the first study hall is much more efficient than 
st A difference of thirteen pereent between the fourth and sixth 
ds, and a difference of only three percent between the fifth and sixth 
ls suggest fatigue as a possible cause of the progressive work deer 
However, the absence of an immediate recitation could be an 
mportant taetor It is interesting to note that the diffe renee be 
n the first and last period dropped to thirteen percent when a com 
on is made beween st idents st wiving teXTtS al d reading books, and 
ned further to eleven percent when the two groups are compared for 
ng texts, reading books and The Literary Digest. Obviously the 
difficult work is reserved for the latter periods 
. \lthoug a certain amount of improvement took place after the in 
| vation was started, the improvement was more noticeable in the first 
» than in the others. The improvement in the last two groups was 
i 


ely an improvement in reading books and The Literary Digest. With 


rable conditions for study in all four study halls, the first group 


fresh, responded more readily to the stimulus of being checked 


did the others. 
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The percentage of attendance shows a similar drop as the day passes 
the sixth period being nine percent lower than the first, seven per 
lower than the fourth, and six percent lower than the fifth. Whether 
explanation is illness, exeused or unexeused absences, or extra-curric) 


activity, the fact remains that the sixth period is much less effective tha: 
the other three. Although no effort was made to measure the difference 
in the quality of the work done in the four periods, it is probable that | 
sixth period would, in this particular, also make a poor showing in co 
parison to the others. 

It is interesting to note that the work curves are fairly comparabl 
the attendance curve. Particularly interesting is the drop in both atte: 
ance and work during the sixth week. This suggests the possibility t! 
the same causal factor may be operative in each ease, perhaps illness. 

Although three checks, or even two, would have increased the r 
ability of the writer’s data, and would, no doubt, have widened the diff: 
ence between the first and sixth period, they were not made because 
was felt that frequent checking might interfere with the efficiency of t 
study halls. One check made three minutes before the end of the peri: 
in the sixth study hall indicated considerable decline in work. It is cor 
ceivable that, under the pressure of an immediate recitation, some of t! 
students in the other study halls would go to work toward the end of t! 
hour, and, thus, somewhat balance those who had completed their stud 
and were merely waiting for dismissal. However, further investigatio 
along this line is needed before conclusions ean be drawn. 

Students were not, to any appreciable extent, affected by seeing t! 
record of the groups placed on the board. The greatest change took pla 
in the first period, where students were fresher and more easily stimulated 
and it manifested itself in an increase in text studying rather than it 
reading books or The Literary Digest. 

The superior record of the first group might be due to a selection o 
hetter students, since, in personnel, it resembled the other periods les 
than the fourth, fifth, or sixth. However, the poorest showing made b 
the sixth period could not be so explained, since it counted among it 
numbers more students enrolled in one of the other study halls than di: 
any of the other three periods. 

Poor study records are to be attributed both to the persistent and t: 
the oceasional ‘‘loafer.’’ Out of a total of 179 checks given during on 
week for reading papers and magazines other than The Literary Digest 
engaging in miscellaneous activities, or perceptibly doing nothing o 
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» 75 checks were given to 75 different students, while 34 checks 
en to 17 students. However, a careful diagnosis of the 5 students 
eived 32 of the checks, though not attempted by the writer, would 
elded profitable data. Whether the same causal factors were at 
tom of the many checks received by a few students, and of the few 
received by many students, though pertinent, was not attempted 


present study. ; 


CORRECTION 


r, Miles A., ‘‘Eye Movements in Reading,’’ Journal of Educational Keseare 
XXX (December, 1936), page 246. 
Line 27 should read: ‘‘The range is 9.90 for 1 degree to 99.90 for 40 degrees 


Although these’’ 


Lines 35 and 36: change the word ‘‘adductive’’ to abductwe. 
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Seyfried’s useful bulletin is of general 
interest n the field of educational re 
search, as compared with the more par 
ticularized interest of the other four 
somewhat specialized publications con 
sidered in this review. His emphasis is 


on the mechanies of research rather than 


on fundamental or major principles of 
method ry \r ‘ oht page discussion 
if types of research includes the cap 
tions historical, experimental, norma 
tive, and pl losop! ical A section of S89 
pages is devoted to problems associated 
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with selection and definition of the p! 
lem, and solution of the problem as w 
library usage, references and bib! 
raphies, outlines, hypotheses, collect 
data, organization and interpretatior 
data, and conclusions and reecommer 
tions. A 94-page section considers 
stvle and mechanies of the written 
port: principles of good writing, sty 
typing, organization, tables, graphie rm 
resentation, footnotes, bibliographies, 
pendix, index, and a specimen outline : 
research report. A useful part of the | 
letin is a 28-page bibliography classif 
by subject fields, beginning with agric 
ture and ending with science. The n 
serious omission is the absence of a cor 
prehe nsive discussion of the principles 
volved in the various types of resear 
historical, normative-survey, experim 
tal, ete.). Such principles constitute tl 
hackbone of research methodology. H 
ever, the size of the publication und 
review would have been multiplied | 
three or four, if adequate discussion 
major principles of research methodolog 
historical, survey, experim« ntal, et 
had been attempted 

Hamilton’s treatment of social e: 
recording was written primarily for soci 
workers, but should prove of great val 


to edueational investigators and pr 


titioners, most of whom know far t 
little about ease work. The topies 4 
ussed inelude: form and structure 
the record, the chronological entry a 


the summary, diagnosis and plan of treat 
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with 210,700 volumes, the Library of Con- 


with 132,000, and the libraries of 


press 


local colleges and universities. However, 


there are many other volumes on anthro- 
pology, classics, ethnology, finance, fine 
arts, law, medicine, philosophy, sociology, 
psychology, ete., which should prove valu- 
able to educational workers, if adequate 
analytical indexing with reference to edu- 
cation were done, The hope is expressed 
that a better consolidation of coérdina- 
tion of governmental units or depart- 
ments in the future may be accompanied 
by a proportionally improved organic, if 
not actually physical, consolidation of the 
libraries of the government needed for 
the special services. Considerable volun- 
tary codrdination of library services al- 
ready exists, with further improvement 
possible and desirable. Duplication of 
small governmental libraries is a not un- 
common source of waste in Washington, 
ilthough there is little harmful duplica- 
tion of resources in the field of education. 
[t is recommended that scholarly consul- 
tants in research be added to the staff of 
that the re- 


sources in Washington be popularized and 


the Library of Congress; 
itilized more extensively for the welfare 


if the entire nation; and that an expert 
service of scholarship, as well as of ad 
ministrative needed in the 


Office of 


ability, is 
Edueation to eodrdinate better 
the data and resources on education con- 
sidered as a sejience, with special ref 
erence to the library materials on educa 
tron in Washington. 

CARTER V. Goop 


University of Cincinnati 


Educa- 
Pren- 


Editor. 
(New York: 
1936). pp. 


SKINNER, CHARLES E., 
tional Psychology. 
tice-Hall, 


S3.00 


Ine., xxvi + 754. 


This is an 


tended 


elementary textbook, in- 


for students of education and 
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teachers. Twenty-five American psy 
ogists and educators contribute a e¢ 
ter apiece, the topics having been chos 
and arranged by the editor of the vo 
(Skinner). 
chapters in advance, although presuma})ly 


No contributor saw the o 


each one was made aware of the ger 
aims of the book as a whole. 

The result is an interesting array 
essays on topics usually associated w 
Different p 
of view are reflected in the terminology 


educational psychology. 


employed by the several authors, and 
deed, in the general open-minded eck 
that of the 
dividual contributions. All the -isms of 
psychology are present, with more 


cism characterizes most 


ticular stress upon these concepts 


points of view which feature the 
ganism as a whole,’ ‘growth,’ ‘ purpos 
activity,’ ‘creative functioning’ and 
cial development.’ 

There are many words in this volun 
The fact that 
indicate something of his own angle 


each author is forced 
regard in dealing with his special toy 
means that an unusual amount of ti1 
(taking the book as a whole) is sp 
on general orientation. The beginning st 
thus be introduced to mar 


dent will 


ways of looking at education and 
objectives, as well as to the facts a: 
findings of research into problems 
learning and development. Lively prese: 
tation and supplementation of the tex 
book will doubtless sueceed in offsettir 
any rather chaotic characteristics of 
sweeping a panorama by ensuring breadt 
of outlook. The student w 


demand, 


advanced 
probably from himself, son 
more systematic schematization that w 
enable him to see this many-sidedness 
a more clearly related perspective. 
The reviewer finds this form of preset 
tation interesting, and judges it to be dé 
cidedly worth while. He feels, however 
that a more careful clarification of th: 
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meepts employed is essential to 
ss in the field of educational psy- 
Such clarification is difficult 
ach author is writing primarily on 
topic, and can spare relatively 
time for indicating the exact set- 
his terms. The result is a fluent 
concepts as apparently synony- 
where edueational values probably 
more careful differentiation. 
ation,’ ‘growth,’ ‘development’ 
be a case in point. Further, an 
pt to interpret practical eclecticism 
plying ultimate systematic all-inclu- 
ss,—as appears to be represented in 
st chapter,—is contrary to the very 
* systematic thought. 
book will be very useful, without 
ling much that is new. Its class- 
llustrations are good, and its prac 
utlook is definitely worth while. 
W. LINE 
sity of Toronto 


\LLISTER, JAMES MAURICE. Remedial 
d Corrective Instruction in Reading: 
Program for the Upper Grades and 
ligh School (New York: D. Appleton 
entury Company, 1936), pp. xviii + 


) £2.00. 


lo an inereasing degree educators are 
ing to appreciate the need for con- 
ling guidance in reading beyond the 
al stages of formal training which 
linarily does not extend beyond the 
xth grade. Frequently, the seventh 
aude and then the first year of high 
ool are critical points in the reading 
gram. At these points certain pupils 
ounter difficulty in assimilating new 
ject matter because of their inability 


employ reading effectively as a study 


tool. 


\lthough efficient techniques for diag 


nosing reading difficulties have been 


worked out for the lower grades, and 
satisfactory programs for remedial work 
have been developed, little progress has 
been made in either diagnosis or remedial 
treatment in reading at the junior and 
senior high school levels. In this book, 
which is the outgrowth of five years of 
experimental work, the author shows the 
need of training in the upper grades, and 
presents methods of diagnosing and treat 
ing the deficiencies of retarded readers. 
In addition there are suggestions for 
guidance in problems that arise in read 
ing content subjects. Throughout the 
book the major emphasis has been upon 
presenting the results of scientific studies 
and observations in such a manner that 
they may be applied in the school situ 
ation by teachers. 

There are few important deficiencies in 
the book. The author does overrate the 
value of eye movements as diagnostic 
signs. In the reading clinie eye movement 
records add little value beyond what is 
obtained from standardized reading tests. 
It is the reviewer’s belief also that the 
author makes much too little of the need 
for motivation. It is well established that 
little or no headway can be made in re 
lieving reading disability without ade 
quate motivation. In facet, it is hard to 
conceive of too much emphasis on this 
point. On the whole the book is a worthy 
contribution in a relatively new field of 
work on reading difficulties. Although 
some techniques and procedures may not 
seem adequate, these deficiencies are 
bound to be remedied as experimental and 
practical work at the junior and senior 
high school levels continues. The book 
will receive a hearty weleome in teacher 
training courses in remedial instruction, 
and by teachers interested in reading 
problems. 

MILEs A. TINKER 


University of Minnesota 
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ferent examiners and by different boards 
of examiners, all experienced and quali- 
fied for their task, to sets of scripts ac- 
tually written at public examinations’’ 
(x). This lack is made up in Part I of 
the book which devotes 178 pages and 
114 tables to a detailed presentation of 
the fact that no examiner or board of 
examiners could grade essay examinations 
with anything approaching desirable con- 
sistency—a statement that will have a 
familiar ring to anyone who has worked 
critically with the essay examination. 
‘*What has been demonstrated,’’ the au- 
thors summarize, ‘‘is not the failure of an 
individual or an examining authority but 
a failure in method, in all probability 
characteristic of any examination of this 
kind’’ (10). 

Realizing how inadequately the tra- 
ditional essay examination has served its 
purpose of appraising student achievement 
focuses attention upon the necessity of 
improving our examinations. One gen 
eral method is to use more reliable types. 
Some of the objective and semi-objective 
examinations will, if carefully prepared, 
measure much more than the single fac 
tual memory which is sometimes said to 
be their special forte. A wider use of 
these types would greatly increase the 
marking reliability. A seeond general 
method, and the one the authors prefer, 
is to submit the essay answers to several 
examiners, secure a number of more or 
less seattering marks for each student, 
and then treat the marks statistically so 
as to get an estimate of each student’s 
true score. Two methods for securing such 
estimates are deseribed by Rhodes and 
Burt. 

Rhodes’ method involves an analysis 
of the variance of the marks into that 
part due to differences in the standards 
of the several examiners, that part due 
to the random variation of each exami- 
ner’s marks, and that part due to dif- 





6 


ferences in the candidates’ abilities 
Burt’s method, based on Spearman’s 
tor analysis logic, allows one to make an 
estimate of each student’s general fa: 
which he assumes to be the true score t 
each examiner is trying to evaluate. 

The sections by Rhodes and Burt « 
stitute worth-while additions to the li 


ature on test theory, but, from a pract 
standpoint, they do not salvage the essa 
examination. Even with the most « 
sistently marked examination, Burt 
writes, in order ‘‘that the amount 
error in a purely chance marking s! 
be reduced, not to one-half (the eff 
of a single examiner) but to one-ten! 

. » @ board of 75 examiners would 
needed’’ (303-304). How frequently 
actual practice will papers be submitt: 
to a sufficiently large group of examiners 
to secure anything like this small 
amount of error? Otherwise, one shou! 
remember that the ordinary grading 
an essay examination is highly unreliab! 
and that it is impossible for an unr 
liable measure to possess high validity. 

DAEL L. WOLFLE 

University of Chicago 


CozENS, FREDERICK W., TRIEB, MARTI? 
H., and Neruson, N. P. Physical Edu 
cation Achievement Scales for Boys in 
Secondary Schools (New York: A. 8 
Barnes and Company, 1936), pp. vi 
155. $1.60. 


How to classify students for physica! 
education instruction or competition is an 
engaging question. The grossly disparate 
football teams, the extremely unequal 
foot race, the handicapping system used 
in golf, and the saddle weights of race 
horses, are all phenomena bearing upon 
the search for answer. It is a 
quest for some system by which sheer 
merit can be recognized for what it is 
without benefit of the natural advantages 
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eight, age, or height. The interrela- 
iip of these latter factors have iong 
recognized as having something to 
ith relative success and, as in the 
f the various intelligence or educa- 
| quotients, some means of classify- 
so as to make progress more under- 
lable and competition more unaffec- 
has been 


by natural advantages 


ht. 

this book the authors have made a 
ificant and helpful step towards ulti- 
They are 
ly known in their profession as care- 
workmen in the field of measurement. 
eir achievement scales for secondary 


scientific classification. 


s are presented as one of five similar 
lies all aimed to establish measuring 
ices by which ‘‘teachers and adminis- 
rs can obtain information about the 
acities and abilities of pupils.’’ In 
rt I of this volume will be found a 
tement of the purposes of achievement 
les, suggestions for organization of 
testing program, a plan for classify- 
weighted age height- 
ight factors leading to an exponent 
lue, a complete deseription of some 45 
tandardized motor events. In Part II, 
themselves 


boys with 


achievement scales are 
ven in a series of useful Tables and the 
nal chapter contains a brief description 
procedures employed in the construc- 


m of the scales. 

There are, of course, two uses to which 
such a program of testing can be put. 
One considers the tests useful as ends in 
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themselves and the other believes tests 
are useful only in so far as they con- 
tribute to the more effective teaching of 
the more meaningful and useful aspects 
of physical education or any other edu- 
cation. For devotees of the first use this 


volume will provide a happy hunting 


ground. Anyone interested in ‘‘self-test- 


ing’’ activities ‘‘to measure. the ac- 
tual progress of the pupils in a 


large variety of skills’’ will find here 
amply provided the tools and tables with 
which to work out such a program. On 
the other hand if one conceives of tests, 
any kind of tests, as useful only to the 
extent they help ‘‘to provide an educa- 
tional program better adapted to pupil 
needs’’ then the material here is also ex- 
ceedingly helpful but not administratively 
complete. The authors, it should be said, 
have made no claim that it would be so. 
They recognize that they have presented 
achievement scales only. Their next step, 
it is to be hoped, will be to provide a 
feasible battery of tests which will help 
to (a) place the student in that class or 
section whose speed of advance and busi- 
ness of instruction is suited to his needs, 
and (b) release from instruction at any 
level those who are beyond that instruc 
tion. To accomplish such purposes will 
be to use tests, relatively meaningless in 
themselves, to make more meaningful and 
satisfying the more continuously interest 
ing and useful aspects of a physical edu- 


cation program. D. OBERTEUFFER 


Ohio State University 
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BULLETINS 


ROBERT B. Results of Low 
Vental and Reading Tests. Oak 


Board of Education, 1936. 


ABBOTT, 
ty ade 


la nd : 


The author presents a study made to 


determine the achievement of pupils in 
reading at the lowest grade level at which 
measurement 


and reliability 


with the 


adequacy 
idea in mind 


difficulties at this early 


can be made, 


that by revealing 


point that by the end of the next three 


years (the fourth grade being considered 
the lowest grade level to do this testing) 
readers could be made to read 
New Stanford Reading 
and the Kuhlman-Ande1 


Tests for grade LV were 


that poor 
normally, The 
Form Y, 
son Intelligence 


used. 


lest, 


Sel ool 


Oak la nd 


Oakland: B 


Public 


oard of Eduen 


BENBOW, S D 


Research 


t n 1937 
| reports have bee made regard 
gy various aspects of the educational 


Number 22 


of the 


system of Oakland. Report 


deals with the holding power 


Oakland Public Schools, 1936-37; num 


her 21 pertains to salaries of school prin 
pals in California’s eleven cities, 50,000 


population and over, 1936-37; number i4 


is a study of salaries paid school nurses 
aud other public health nurses, 1936-37; 


and the fourth a professional study of 


Oakland 


teachers and principals of the 


Public 


Sehools, 1035 
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CORNELL, ETHEL L. The Variabilit 
Children of Different Ages and Its 
lation to School Classification 

Grouping, Edueational Research St 
ies, 1937 (Albany: 


New York, 


University of 1 
State of October, 19 


pp. 9S. 


The 
study of the total range 


author presents the results 


of perform: 


of children of certain ages regardless 


their grade _ celassification, in sel 


achievement tests, and in mental age 


measured by group intelligence tests. 1 


object of the study is to show how t 


range may be used to afford a basis t 
determining the instructional needs of t 


pupils, 


and OTHER 


Practices 


Dopp, A. S. (Chairman) 
Illustrated Home 


the San 


Room 
intonio Junior Schools (S 
Board of Edueati 


Divisi 


Antonio, Texas: 


Curriculum and _ Research 


1936), pp. 197. 
The 
Antonio 


committee of the faculty of tl 


San schools has organized tl 


home room practice as they feel it shoul 


be set up in the schools. Llustrative plat 


are offs red for each phase of the orgal 


zation. Bibliography 

A Workbook for Obse 
New Y ork 
1936), Pp] 


FURBAY, J. H. 
tion in Practice 
The Maemillan 
261. 


Teachina 


Company, 
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a workbook designed to offer 


observe for practice 


lungs to 


beginning their prac 


are 
ng work, 


interpret what they observe and 


who 
It aims to assist stu 
values on important issues in 
Questions are raised requiring 
nd thoughtful interpretation. 

St uly of Ce 


7 (omparative 


tems Relating to Teachers in Ohio 


and Exe mpted Villages, 1986-37 
Ohio State University, Bu 


Research, 1937), 


ibus: 


jucational 


s a tabulation of inquiries ri 


meerning salaries in Ohio city 


pted villages covering the vear 
The 


data are conveniently ar 


Guid 


Yonkers 


, G. N., and HAnp, H, ¢ 
Inventories. 


rina 


idson: World Book Company, 
3 4 eries six guidance tests 
inventories designed to furnish 
rmation which is necessary to give 
I \ lequate picture of the va 
port t characteristics of the nn 
yy whi T hbase i d finite 
se ‘ he criteria used in se 
the test items were drawn fron 


health 


guidance, 


creational guidance, social 
danee, voeational guidance, and 
judgment guidance. The two 
relate to student plans and stu 

ng. A detailed manual is 
wit the test 


Testing Move 
Edueatior 
(merical 

Jackson 


The 
744 


+e] 


iND 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Chis 


Review 


is 


o! 


a 


duty was te 


615 
report of the Committee on 


the Testing Movement whose 


» **eonsider the report on the 


business aspects of the Codperative Test 


Service and the validity of 


the enterprise 


in the light of the present developments 


in the 


testing 


movement, its relations to 


other testing enterprises now in operation, 


and, i 


examinations in the 


NORTON, EI 


The 


New 
193 


Th 


porar 


nent center can be provided, 


n 


17 


is 


V 


gel eral, the place and function « 


l 


manu 


the 


recreation yp 


York: 


f 


; 


edueative function 


\ Play Streets and 


se for Recreational Programs 
Barnes and Co., 


yee 4d 


al has been prepared to in 
importance of providing tem 


until a 


The 


ints perma 


author 


feels that this temporary work will point 


out t 


nent 


he 


center for 


need to a 


cational 


fional Ry sea ch. \ a 


s issue of the Review contains dis 
ons of research techniques in educa 
sOoc1lolog’yv effect of membersh ps 
ps; the clinical approach and de 
en research: edueational and so 
surveys non-school educational 
es social f ndations f the cur 
n ind social pressure on the 
is and ! hel behalf Bibliog 
rs, H. H Editor I ther Stud 
s in Attitudes, Series II, Studies in 
igher Education, XXXI (Lafayette 
irdus I nive rsity, 10 ‘6 A pp. 2O8 . 
wentv-one studies e reporte 1 in this 
i} \ h are the results of twe 


112. 


“ommunity of a perma 


recreation, 
hairman ** Edu 
Revieu of Ed ica 


February, 1937 


HARLES C ( 


Soeiolory 
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graph on the same subject. Part I, per- 


tains to experiments in shifting atti- 
Part II, to surveys and related 
Part 


evaluation of 


tudes; 
III, to construction and 
Bibli- 


studies; 
measuring devices. 


ography. 


Salaries of 1936-37, 
Research Bulletin of the National Edu- 
Association (Washington: Na- 


1937), 


School Employees, 


cation 


tional Edueation Association, 
pp. 27. 

This study 
1930-31 to 


distribution 


with the trends in 
1936-37; the range 


1936-37 ; 


deals 
sularies, 
and of salaries in 
interstate com parison ; inter city compar- 
isons, and a 


supplement pertaining to 


data on rural school teachers salaries. 
SEASHORE, CARL E. (Editor), Objectwe 
Musical 


Studies in the Psychology of Music, 


Analysis of Performance, 
[V (Iowa City: The University Press, 
1937), pp. 379, 

This is a report of 12 separate studies 
field of 


such matters as artistic singing, pitch, 


made in the music, concerning 
piano, camera and its use, synchroniza- 


tion of chords in artistic piano music, 


ete. Bibliographies. 


H., and Parnter, W. I. 
liography of LIAterature on Education 
Other Than the United 
States of America (Bloomington: Bu 


Situ, L. Bib 


on Countries 


reau of Coéperative Research, Indiana 


University, March, 1937), pp. 341. 


The authors have listed all articles pub 
lished in the English language on for- 
eign countries which deal with the aims, 
status, developments and factors influenc- 
countries 


ing education in the various 


during the twentieth century. 


Statistics of City School Systems, 1983- 
$4, Biennial Survey of Education in the 
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United States; 1932-34 (Washing 
Office of Education, United States 
partment of the Interior, 1935), 
379. 


This report presents statistics of 
public school systems for the school , 
1933-34, as well as trends within the past 
ten years, especially the last four years 
of depression. Each phase of the sc! 
system is presented separately. 


Statistical Summary of Education, 19 
34, Biennial Survey of Education in t 
United States; 1932-34 (Washingt: 
Office of Education, United States D 
partment of Interior, 1935), pp. 14 


This bulletin is a summary of the stu 

ies made by the Office of Education, ea 
study being published separately. T 
studies deal with state school systen 
city school systems; higher educatior 
publie high school; private elementa: 
and secondary schools; private commer 
cial and business schools, and a review 
educational legislation. 
Woopy, THOMAS. Philostratos: Concer) 
ing Gymnastics (reprint from The Ri 
search Quarterly) VII (May, 1936 
pp. 30. 


The author has given a brief account 


of Philostratos and his contributions t 


physical education. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 
Daupy, Dororuy M. ‘‘A Study of Adap 
tability in a Group of Teachers,’’ The 


British Journal of Educational Psy 
chology, VII (February, 1937), pp 
1-22. 


The author presents data on 31 stu 
dents of domestic science from which she 
concluded that though intelligence of a 
reasonably good level is needed to teach 
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everal C grade teachers showed 
levels of intelligence than those of 
grades. Difficulty in adaptation 


closely associated with teaching 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND 
LEARNING 
RHESSA. ‘*Remedial Speech 
k in the Indiana State Teachers 
ge Laboratory School, 1935-36,’’ 
Teachers College Journal, VIII, 
fareh, 1937), pp. 33-40. 


author diseusses a study carried on 
Indiana State College Laboratory 
il in corrective speech, attempting to 
children with speech handicaps. 


graphy. 


A. M. ‘‘Study Methods and 
larship Improvement,’’ Junior Col- 
Journal, VII (March, 1937), pp. 

= 20) 


author reports the result of an ex- 
ent carried on during the school 
of 1933-34 and 1934-37 in the Pasa- 
Junior College. The results indicate 
those employing improved methods 
study made slight gains over those not 


y these methods. 


HBURNE, CARLETON, and MORPHETT, 


MABEL V. ‘‘ Manuscript Writing—Some 


tecent Investigations,’’ The Elemen 
ry School Journal, XX XVII (March, 


37 ° pp- 517 529. 


The authors present a critical discus 


of certain recent investigations of 


nuseript writing from which they con 


de that manuscript writing is some 


it slower than cursive writing until 
junior high school age when it be 


_ 


es somewhat faster. 
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CURRICULUM 


GATES, A. I. ‘‘The Necessary Mental 
Age for Beginning Reading,’’ The Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XXXVII 

March, 1937), pp. 497-508. 


The author presents the results from 
four typical groups from which he con 
cluded that the age at which pupils can 
begin reading depends upon the teacher, 


the materials, and the methods employed. 


MaALcHow, E. C. ‘‘ Reading Interests of 
Junior High School Pupils,’’ The 
School Review, XLV (March, 1937 
pp. 175-185. 

The author presents data on the read- 
ing interests of 1,387 children in the 
LaCrosse and Oconto (Wisconsin) Junior 
High Schools. Both groups were in 
terested in adventure, pranks, and inci 
dents involving trips or moving to an 
other place to live. Boys are much in 
terested in fights, races, and contests; 
girls in mystery, deaths, accidents, ill 
ness, kind deeds, social affairs, and ro 


mance. 


NEW TESTS 


THOMPSON, J. H. Business Practice Test. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Com 
pany, 1937. 

This is a measure of general practice 
for junior high school, senior high sehool, 
and private s hool pupils. It can be used 
as a measure of initial knowledge, a meas 


ure of progress, a final examination, for 


lagnostic purposes Ss an ins rie i 
research, for educ l and tion 
guidance service, or for place ment pul 
poses in commercial concerns. The valid 


ity and reliability are indicated in the 


manual of directions 
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Yearbook on Reading. A new Year- 
hook on reading was authorized in Feb- 
ruary, 1936, by the National Society for 
the Study of Edueation, to take the place 
of the report of the National Committee 
on Reading which was published in 1925 
as Part I of the Twenty-Fourth Year- 
hook of the National Society. The new 
Yearbook was authorized on the assump- 
tion that problems relating to instrue 
tion in any field should be surveyed eriti- 
cally from time to time and recommenda- 
tions prepared in harmony with chang- 
ing needs and the results of classroom 
experience and seientifie studies. 

Following a survey and appraisal of 
progress in the improvement of reading 
during the Inst deeade, recommendations 
were formulated that gave clear recog 
nition to current trends of established 
worth, that endeavored to eliminate un- 
desirable practices, and that provided ade 
quately for new needs or modifications 
dietated by recent social changes, signifi 
eimt developments in edueational theory 

d praect ce, and the results of scientific 
stud es, The nature of the basie reeom 
mendations submitted by the Yearbook 
Committee is indieated by the following 
tautemonts: 

1. Inereased emphasis on the social ob 
jeectives of reading, ineluding the develop 
ment of social understanding and the 
ability to use printed material in 
the intelligent seareh for truth, the pro 
motion of a broad common eulture and a 


growing appreciation of the finer ele 
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ments in American life, and the stimula 
tion of recreational reading interests that 
will promote personal welfare and social 
progress, 

2. Greater efficiency in reading activi 
ties, including increased accuracy and 
independence in recognition and compre 
hension, greater clarity of interpretation, 
and increased wisdom in the use of what 
is rend, 

3. Wider recognition of reading as a 
phase of child development rather than 
an end in itself, including the more effe: 
tive adaptation of instruction to th 


learners’ interests, needs, capacity, and 
educational attainments. 

!. Continued use of special periods for 
basic or developmental instruction i 
reading throughout the elementary school, 
and similar provision introduced at th 
secondary school and junior college levels 

5. Notable increase in the responsibil 
ity of teachers of the various eurriculur 
fields for stimulating and direeting the 
rending interests of pupils and for pro 
moting increased efficiency in reading. 

6. Vigorous effort to promote reer 

ational reading tastes and appreciation 
of a type far superior to those that pre 
vail today. 
7. Wider use of library methods of 
study and the rapid inerease of schoo! 
and elassroom libraries for the use of in 
dividuals and groups. 

8. Continuous studies of the needs and 
progress of pupils, the better adapta 
tion of reading materials to group and in 

























ual needs, and the development of 
le plans of class organization, and 
dards of promotion that provide 
er periods of effort uninterrupted by 


a ae 
FADE IRE 


ire. 

Wide recognition of the needs for 
snosis and eorreetive and remedial in- 
ection at all levels. By making better 
vision fer poor readers during the reg- 

reading period the need for special- 


. ) 
TREE 


mula 

s that remedial classes may be greatly re- 
a 

social id. 


(nderlying most of the foregoing ree- 
uendations is a conception of reading 
t is much broader than that which has 
evailed in the past. According to the 
finition adopted by the Yearbook Com- 
ttee, reading includes not only accuracy 


ctivi- 

and 
npre 
ition, 


what 
ud independence in recognition and com- 


chension, but also depth and clarity of 


as : 
than terpretation, the efficient application of 
fe. lat is read to personal and social prob- 


th us, and the enrichment and modification 


ae personality. Thus, reading is con- 
ano . 


ved not as a formal process but rather 
sa form of experience, a mode of learn- 
“, an essential aid to formal and self 


education. 


> The specific recommendations of the 
ie Committee are presented in more or less 
bil etail in Chapters III to XIV of the 
= Yearbook which bear the following titles: 
the The Place of Reading in the Curriculum, 
ae The Nature and Organization of Basic 

Instruetion in Reading, Reading in the 
re Various Curriculum Fields, The De- 
= velopment of Reading Interests and 
a rastes, The School Library, The Im- 

provement of Oral Reading, Individual 
” Differences and Their Implications with 
“ Respect to Instruction in Reading, The 
% Measurement and Evaluation of Achieve- 

ment in Reading, Diagnosis and Treat- 
. ment of Extreme Cases of Reading Dis- 
" ability, and The Reorganization and 
" Improvement of Instruction in Reading 


through Adequate Supervision. 
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This summary was prepared by W. 8. 
Gray, University of Chicago, Chairman 
of the Yearbook Committee. 


Reading Studies at Columbia. — The 
following research projects are being car- 
ried out under the general supervision 
of Arthur I. Gates in the Speyer Experi- 
mental School and elsewhere, with the as- 
sistance of W.P.A. workers: 

1. A study of the effects of beginning 
reading shortly after the pupils enter 
school, and after one semester without 
reading instruction. 

2. A study of reading readiness or the 
relationship of factors to success in begin- 
ning reading among approximately 320 
pupils. 

3. A study of learning to read in the 
first grade, with the typical organization 
of materials, compared with a program in 
which five or six times as much reading 
material for each new word is provided. 

4. A study of the effeets of the use of 
larger amounts of various materials pre- 
pared without ‘‘new words’’ in grades 
2 to 5. 

5. The development of a diagnostic 
program in spelling. 

6. A study of methods of determining 
the reading difficulty of materials in 
grades 1 to 6 inclusive. 

7. A study of the effects upon speed 
and comprehension in reading of ma- 
terials containing various numbers of un- 


familiar words, 


Curriculum for Teacher Education. — 
Several timely curriculum problems in the 
field of teacher education are being 
studied by the Committee on Curriculum 
for Teacher Education appointed by the 
Society for Curriculum Study. This Com- 
mittee is promoting and will report cur- 
riculum investigations in seven different 
fields, each member of the Committee hav- 

ing been delegated major responsibility in 





——- 
a 


ran. 
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one of these areas. The members with 
their respective fields of interest are as 


follows: 


W. W. Charters, Ohio State University: 
Inclusion in the curriculum of required 
courses dealing with the contribution of 
social case work, clinical psychology, 
physiology, and nutrition to an under- 
standing of children. 


Kenneth L. Heaton, Michigan Depart- 
ment of Publie Instruction: The non- 
professional education of teachers, i.e., 
their preparation for community, fam- 
ily, and personal relationships. 

Grayson N. Kefauver, Stanford Univer- 
sity: The five-year teacher-education 
program, with special attention to sub- 
jeet-matter preparation under the five- 
year plan. 

W. E. Peik, University of Minnesota: 
Survey of the areas in teacher educa- 
tion in which research is needed. 


Earle U. Rugg, Colorado State College 
of Edueation: A technique of teacher 
and pupil participation in curriculum 
making. 

Florence Stratemeyer, Columbia Univer- 
sity: Goals in teacher education. 


Raymond D. Bennett, Chairman, Ohio 
State University: Recognition of the 
prospective superior teacher and adap- 
tation of the teacher-preparing curric- 
ulum to his needs and abilities. 


A forthcoming issue of the Curriculum 
Journal will be largely devoted to present- 
ing the report of this Committee, which 
will welcome the coéperation of other in- 
vestigators who are in position to con- 
tribute to any of these studies. 


Curriculum Commission.— The Com- 
mission on the Secondary School Curricu- 
lum of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation was established by the Executive 


Board in May, 1932, and charged with 9 
study of the fundamental problems of 
reorganization in secondary education, 
Though the Commission was set up to 
suggest methods of studying curriculum 
problems and furthering well-considered 
experimentation in curriculum reorganiza- 
tion, it was not to concern itself ex- 
elusively with the schooling of boys and 
girls who are planning to enter college, 
but rather to foeus its attention upon the 
educational needs of all classes of adoles 
cents in contemporary American society. 

The Commission has centered its atten- 
tion upon the needs of youth as criteria 
in the selection and organization of edu- 
cational experiences. In so doing it has 
not ignored the demands which society is 
making upon young people and the in- 
fluence which these demands must neces- 
sarily exert upon the content and charac 
ter of education within the school, for it 
conceives those needs of the individual 
which are significant for education as 
reciprocal in character, deriving their 
very nature from the interplay between 
the adolescent and his society — emerging 
out of the impacts of living, and reflect 
ing the individual in dynamic contact 
with his culture. Needs include what are 
commonly designated as interests and 
purposes, and comprise also more than the 
consciously defined concerns of the indi 
vidual, so that many of the most signifi 
eant needs are identifiable only with the 
help of both experts in the field of child 
development and students of society. 
Hence, in implementing the study of the 
problem assigned to it, the Commission 
has organized its activities along two 
lines, each supplementing and reinforcin¢ 
the other. 

In the first place, in order to gain * 
firsthand understanding of the interest: 
and needs, characteristics and concerns, 
problems and involvements of young peo 
ple in contemporary American society, it 
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t up a Committee on the Study of 

\ -seents, under the chairmanship of 
ue B, Zachry. The staff of this com- 

» is attempting not only to secure all 

le relevant data on some 650 adoles- 

~~ in several schools, colleges, and out- 
ool situations, but also to relate its 


fin ngs to the organization of subject 


and the total secondary school 
tion. To this end, field workers pool 
tindings and resources with teachers 
are revising courses of study and 
ig out proposed revisions in school 
cedure. In certain areas the study is 
dy indieating ways in which teaching 
he modified by virtue of the more 
mate knowledge it affords regarding 
obvious relationships in which young 
ple live, and by the keener apprecia- 
and insight it promotes with respect 
the significant but less obvious needs 
voung people. 
the second place, the Commission is 
unizing conference groups composed 
specialists in subject matter, students 
iety and its institutions, school ad- 
nistrators, experts in adolescent de- 
pment, and workers with young 
ple in school and community relations 
itside of the school. These conference 
ups are attempting to study the con- 
butions of their respective areas for 
orientation of young people in the 
rious relationships of life—personal, 
ial, economic, civil, ete. Seience, social 


tudies, language, art, and literature in- 


‘stigations are under way and tentative 
orts will soon be available for distri- 
ition. In each ease, in ways appropriate 
) their specific areas, these committees 
re charged with the responsibility of ex- 
mining and formulating the function 
ud purpose of their disciplines in the 
eld of secondary education. 
The Commission believes that the wide 
loption of this general method of currie- 
um reorganization and reconstruction 
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will enable secondary schools to assume 
their true function in education; namely, 
that of guidance and direction of young 
people in the process of orientation within 
the essential relationships of living. To- 
ward this end it will help them to identify 
the forces and the influences of life which 
operate upon them in the successive stages 
of their growth, and to utilize these forces 
constructively in the building of healthy 
personalities. Furthermore, the Commis- 
sion believes that when educators have 
ihns made clear to themselves all that is 
involved in stimulating the growth of rich 
personalities, they will discover new and 
significant ways of bringing the school 
into direct contact with the social order 
at those numerous and various points 
where the outside world impinges upon 
young people, and will find the school’s 
proper function in a social reconstruction 
consonant with the values of the educa- 
tive process. 

The Chairman is V. T. Thayer of the 
Ethical Culture Schools, New York City, 
who prepared this statement. 


California Studies.—W. E. Morgan of 
the California State Department of Edu- 
eation has compiled a mimeographed 
bulletin which lists the studies completed 
during 1936 by members of the Depart- 
ment, as well as those at present under 
way. The classifications represented are: 
adult and continuation education, eurric- 
ulum, clementary education, finance, gen- 
eral, organization, physical and health 
edueation, school law, special education, 
speech education, statistics, teacher train- 
ing, and textbooks. 


International Conference on Elemen- 
tary Education——The National Associa- 
tion of the Teachers of France, in con- 
nection with the International Exhibition 
in the summer of 1937, will hold in Paris 
an International Conference on Elemen- 





oe 
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tary Teaching and Popular Education, 
July 23-31. The topies to be discussed deal 
with publie education in terms of philos- 
ophy, psychology, method, international 
cooperation, training of teachers, physical 
facilities, and radio and visual education. 


Revision of North Central Standards.— 
The report of the Committee on Revision 
of Standards, set up in 1929 by the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Seeondary Sehools, is now 
availabie in a series of monographs. The 
project was financed by the sum of $25,- 
000 from the North Central Association 
and a grant of $110,000 from the General 
Hdueation Board. The authors and titles 
of the monographs, all published by the 
University of Chieago Press, are as fol- 


lows: 


George F. Zook and M. E. Haggerty, 
P neiples of Acerediting Higher In- 
stitutions. 

Douglas Waples, The Library. 

M. E. Haggerty, The Faculty. 

Donfred H. Gardner, Student Personnel 
Service. 

John Dale Russell and Floyd W. Reeves, 
Finance. 

John Dale Russell and Floyd W. Reeves, 
Administration. 

M. FE. Haggerty, The Instructional Pro- 


gram, 


Inglis Lectures.—The Inglis series of 
lectures, delivered at Harvard University 
and published by the Harvard University 
Press, now represents an impressive array 
of titles in the field of secondary educa- 
tion: 

iv25, Trends in American Secondary 
Education, Leonard V. Koos. 

1926, Opportunity and Accomplishment 
in Secondary Education, Paul H. Hanus. 
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1927, Do Americans Really Value Rady 
cation? Abraham Flexner. 

1928, The Unique Character of .{ mes. 
ican Secondary Education, Charles 
Judd. 

1929, Secondary Education and Indus. 
trialism, George S. Counts. 

1930, The Great Investment: Second 
ary Education in a Democracy, Thomas 
H. Briggs. 

1931, The Way Out of Educational Con 
fusion, John Dewey. 

1932, Realism in American Education, 
William S. Learned. 

1933, The Evolving Common School, 
Henry C. Morrison. 

1934, The Dilemma of Democracy, I. L 
Kandel. 

1935, The Care of the Pupil, Samue! § 
Drury. 

1936, The Mounting Waste of the 
American Secondary School, John L 
Tildsley. 

1937, The Teaching of Controversial 
Subjects, Edward L. Thorndike. 


Child Ilealth and Development at Ha: 
vard.—-Studies in progress under a co 
érdinated program of research in child 
health and development, conducted by the 
Department of Child Hygiene at the Ha: 
vard School of Publie Health, in ecodpera 
tion with other agencies, are now in part 
in their sixth year. They include studies 
of pregnaney which have been developed 
on a broader seale during the past two 
years under the immediate direction of 
Dr. Harold Teel at the Boston Lying-in 
Hospital, studies of school-age childre: 
at the Shady Hill School in Cambridg: 
under the immediate direetion of Dr. Am 
Stewart (developed during the past 
year), and studies of prematurely bor! 
infants during infaney under the imme 
diate direetion of Dr. Lendon Snedeke 
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» research center, now in their sec- 
ear. The original studies starting 
curoliment of pregnant women and 
vation of their infants at the Bos- 
Lying-in Hospital, with subsequent 
die observations at a special center 
ent to the Children’s Hospital, have 
continued and elaborated under the 
tion of Dr. Harold Stuart, who is in 
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ve of the Department of Child Hy- 
« and this entire research program. 
\| branches of this broad undertaking 
primarily eoneerned with individual 
raeteristies in relation to health, en- 
iment, and care, and the influence of 
factors upon growth and develop- 

i. The refinement of norms of growth 
the development of techniques for 
tie Letter evaluation of children are sec- 
uy interests. Determination of each 
id’s environment and experiences has 
refore been of equal importance to 

‘ of appraising his struevure, function, 

| behavior from period to period, The 
thods of approach and observations 
nade have been modified from time to 
time sinee the inception of the program, 
principally by way of elaboration. These 
\ave obviously been quite different in the 
«veral divisions of research referred to, 
bat continuity and comparability of ob- 
~-rvations have been attempted in as far 
s possible. Observations being made at 
present may be grouped under the head- 
of obstetrical, pediatrie, physiologi- 
psychological, orthopedic, dental, an- 


ing 
is 
l, 


‘hropometrie, psychometric, roentgenolog- 


eal, nutritional, social, and educational. 
The present active enrollment (January 
. 1937) in the various branches of study 

as follows: 

Pregnancy, 23 (53 already observed) ; 
remature infant, 47; preschool child, 
15; and sehool child, 48. 

It is anticipated that a general report 
leseribing this entire program in some de- 
iil and preliminary reports of findings 





in certain fields will appear in the liter- 
ature during the current year. Owing to 
the longitudinal nature of these studies, 
comprehensive reports in most instances 
must be postponed. It is proposed, how- 
ever, to terminate certain branches of this 
research during the next four years, so 
that serial reports may be anticipated. 
The continuance of other activities for at 
least four additional years is assured. In 
the latter, continuing records from birth 
to ten years should ultimately be avail- 
able on a small group of children. 


Child Development.—Among the stud- 
ies recently completed at the Child De- 
velopment Institute, Columbia University, 
are several dealing with the development 
of social behavior. In all of these, chil- 
dren have been observed in free play 
situations, and in some studies observa- 
tions have alse been made in homes and 
in experimental situations. The aggressive, 
resistant, and hostile behavior of children 
between two and five years of age was 
studied by Jersild and Markey" in sev- 
eral nursery schools and kindergartens. 
The findings deal with various aspects of 
confliet behavior and indieate the error 
of drawing general conclusions about pre- 
school children from a study of any one 
group. Questions are raised about certain 
methods used by teachers in dealing with 
children’s disputes. 

The extent to which young children 
may help protect and show concern for 
one another is shown by the study of 
sympathy made by Lois Barelay Mur- 
phy The data are analyzed to show 
group patterns and individual behavior. 
In addition, the author has made an in- 
tensive analysis of the relation of sym- 


1Jersild, Arthur T., and Markey, Frances 
 * Conflicts between Preschool Children. 
Teachers College Monograph, No. 21. 181 pp 

? Murphy, L. B. Sympathetic Behavior in 
Young Children. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. In press. 
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pathy to other facets of personality and 
behavior. 

The etfect which the relations between 
siblings may have upon personality, which 
is stressed so often in the literature of 
mental hygiene, has been studied objec- 
tively by Margaret McFarland.’ Twenty- 
two pairs of young sisters were observed 
in their homes in free play and in speci- 
ally prepared experimental situations. The 
findings deal with the roles which older 
and younger sisters play and the factors 
influencing these roles. They also show 
the conflicting emotions of resistance and 
affectionate which may 
exist in the relations between sisters. 

A study by Fite and Jersild* deals with 
the influence of nursery school experience 


identification 


on the child’s social behavior, his relation 
with other children, and his adjustments 
to individual playmates and to the nurs- 
ery school environment. Eighteen children 
were studied, first in the fall when the 
nursery school term began, and again in 
the spring after the children had associ- 
ated with one another for several months. 
Children who had had previous nursery 
school experience made more social con- 
tacts in the fall of the year than chil- 
drea without previous experience, but not 
so in the spring. The main part of the 
study is devoted to an analysis of the 
indivicual patterns of behavior exhibited 
by echiidren and of the initial and final 
adjustments made by each child. The 
study also shows that teachers may fail 
to recognize the meaning of techniques 
used by the child to compensate for or 
to solve his social difficulties and by so 
doing, they may unwittingly encourage 
habits that foster the child’s social mal- 
adjustment. 


3 McFarland, Margaret. The Relationship Be- 
tween Young Sisters. Teachers College, Colum 
bia University. In Preparation. 

*Fite, Mary, and Jersild, Arthur T. The 
Influence of Nursery School Experience on 
Children’s Social Adjustments. In Preparation 
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Studies in progress by doctoral candi. 
dates include: investigations of the tech 
niques of parents and teachers in eal. 
ing with young children, the develop 
ment of social concepts, the problems of 
adolescence, and aspects of health educa 
tion. 

Other investigations which have been 
completed inelude: ‘‘A Study of the De. 
velopment of Interests in a Boys’ Camp,”’ 
by Ernest Osborne; ‘‘ Fears and Methods 
of Overcoming Children’s Fears,’’ by 
Jersild and Holmes; and ‘‘ Development 
of Rhythm,’’ by Jersild and Bienstock. 

The data of the intensive study of fam 
ily life, which has been in progress dur 
ing the past five years, have been collec 
ted and three manuscripts are in prepara 
tion dealing with employer-employee rela 
tions, family needs, and family roles. 

The director of the Child Development 
Institute is Lois Hayden Meek, who pre 
pared this statement. 


Two Columbia Studies——The Division 
of Psychology of the Institute of Educa 
tional Research, Columbia University, has 
under way two significant studies. 

English words which have exactly th: 
same spelling are called homograph 
Such words, however, may and usually do, 
number of meanings. The 
frequencies of the occurrences of hom 
graphs as units have been tab 
lated and published as the Teach: 
Word Book. The frequencies of the occu: 
rences of meanings of these homograp! 
is now being tabulated. Since the scien: 
of meanings is properly called semantic 
this count of the frequency of the oceu: 
rence of English homographs is general] 
referred to as the ‘‘Semantie Count.’’ 
Under the direction of Edward L. Thorn 
dike, and Irving Lorge, the staff has bee 
making a count of the actual meaning i 
context of all English words occuring i 
a sample of 2,225,000 running words s 


have a 
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ral candi. I from the Literary Digest, adult 
the tech an) uvenile books, poetry, and the Eney- 
in eal. lia Britannica. The task is not a 
develop » one. The expert is required to read 
blens of +) material until she comes to a word 
h eduea- t is to be counted. She then reads 
entence carefully, defining for her- 
we been the word, and then assigns to the 
the De. " the symbol corresponding to that 
Camp,’ .» \fied meaning in the Oxford English 
Methods )) ‘onary. Each word is thus assigned 
8,’’ by , ..mbol corresponding to its meaning. 
lopment (i). recording and tabulation of these 
mst ock. ols leads to the complete sematic 
of fam- ut for each homograph. 
8s dur p to December 1, 1936, all homo- 
Collee phs with initial letters A through P 
repara e had meanings assigned, recorded, 
rela tabulated. 
les. ’'rofessor Thorndike and four investi- 
pment tors are coéperating in a study of what 
0 pre chology has to learn about human na- 
e from the seiences of anthropology, 
iology, economies, law, and history and 
Vision contributions which may be made by 
duca -vchology relevant to these other sci- 
y, has ces of man, Apart from the possible 
lvancement of knowledge which may re- 
y the it from this inquiry, it is expected that 
aplhis e students of economics, government, 
y do, story, ete., who share in it may develop 
The ilities to utilize psychology profitably 
om: | their own future work. 
abi This information was provided by 
he Cdward L. Thorndike of Columbia Uni- 
eu! ersity. 
ip! 
onc Science for General Education. — The 
hies sureau of Edueational Research in Se1- 
eur enee, Columbia University, is earrying on 
al) in extensive investigation concerning 
? the selection and organization of ma- 
rm terinls from the fields of science in 


accordance with the needs of general edu- 
cation. Those portions of recorded scien- 
tifie knowledge which are of significance 
in human living today and for the future 
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are being selected by a group of special- 
ists in the various sciences; compart- 
mentalized subject matter boundaries are 
cut across whenever necessary, and the 
material is being organized with recog- 
nition of social values, 

A second feature in the work of the 
Bureau is an investigation into the learn- 
ing process, in an endeavor to identify 
factors which enter into learning and 
into good teaching. This work is being 
done in actual teaching situations, and 
the end products of learning are receiv- 
ing particular attention. 

Much interest is being shown in the 
project throughout the United States. A 
number of colleges, universities, and city 
schools have codperated by releasing 
members of their staff to work with the 
Bureau. The members of the Bureau dur- 
ing the past year holding the position of 
research associate were James C. Adell, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Frank C, Jean, Colorado State College of 
Edueation; Anita D, Laton, University 
of California; J. Wallace Page, Colum- 
bia University; Selby M. Skinner, Ari- 
zona State Teachers College at Tempe; 
and Paul B. Sears, University of Okla- 
homa. 

The work of the Bureau in its or- 
ganization of the materials from the sci- 
ences has been facilitated by the aid of 
an advisory committee of Columbia Uni- 
versity appointed by President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, consisting of Professors 
Herbert E. Hawkes, George B. Pegram, 
Herbert W. Schneider, Edmund W. Sin- 
nott, and Harold C. Urey. 

The research associates who will be 
working in residence with the Bureau for 
the coming year include Irving A. Cow- 
perthwaite, Columbia University; H. 
Bentley Glass, Stephens College, Colum- 
hia, Mo.; Duane Roller, University of 
Oklahoma; Joseph J. Schwab, University 
of Chieago; and Selby M. Skinner. 
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Investigations into the learning pro- 
cess will be continued by Anita D. Laton 
ut the Sh 
Jean and J. C. Adell are continuing work 


University of California. 
on the first phase of the project, and 
Paul B. Sears is working at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 

In this work the Bureau of Educational 
Science is endeavoring to 
field 
The project is di- 


Research in 


serve the needs of workers in the 


of general education. 
rectly related to the work of the second 
The Bu- 


reau is working in close coéperation with 


ary school and junior college. 


teachers and supervisors in both colleges 
and se condary schools. 

The results of the work in the organiza 
tion of materials will be made 


science 


series of source books of 


available in 
science materials which will be useful to 
builders, 
both as 


material. \ 


eurriculum superintendents, 


und teachers, reference and as 


ontent companion volume 


will embody the results of the investi- 


vation into the learning process, 

This information was provided by 8S. R. 
Powers of Columbia University. 
International Examinations Inquiry. 
rhe past vear has seen the publication 
of most of the reports of the investiga 
tions undertaken in connection with the 


International Examinations Inquiry. It 
will be reealled that this Inquiry was un 
dertaken by the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Cor 
poration of New York, with Paul Monroe 
as Direetor. As a result of the first Con 
held at East 


and attended 


Examinations, 
1931, 
' 


by representatives from England, France, 


ference on 


bourne, England, in 


Germany, Seotland, Switzerland, and the 


United States, national committees were 


appointed to conduet inquiries in each of 
these countries exeept the last because it 


was recognized that each had its own 
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problems. An interim meeting of tl 
rectors of the inquiries was held in 
don in 1933 and a full Conference n 
Folkestone, England, in June, 1935, 
the reports of the Committees wers 
These 


published. 


sented. reports have now 

























It is impossible in this very brief stat: 
ment to do more than present in a 
general way the nature of these rep 
The 


four 


Committee has publis e 
An English Bibliogra 


of Examinations, by Mary C. Champni : 


English 


reports 


Essays on Examinations, by Michael S 
ler, A. Abbott, P. B. Ballard, Cyril B 
(. Delisle Burns, Philip Hartog, C. Spea: 
D. Stirk; 
of Examinations, by Philip Hartog 
Ek. C. Rhodes; and The Marks of 1 
aminers, by Philip Hartog and E. 
Memorandum by C 


man, and 8. An Examinat 


Rhodes with a ; 
Burt. (All these are published by M 
millan and Company, London.) <An / 
amination of Examinations revealed 
discrepancies in the scoring of exa! 
iners and attracted widespread inter 
throughout England. 

Beeause the groundwork in the app! 
cation of statistical methods to edu 
tion was already advanced in Sceotla: 
through the work of the Scottish Coun 
Edueation, the Seottis 


Examinations made a d 


for Research in 
Committee on 
ferent attack on the problem and unde 
took two investigations, one prospect 
and the other The results 
of the were published in 19 
under the title, The Intelligence of Scot 
tish Children: A National Survey of a 
Age-Group, and of the latter in 19 
under the title, The Prognostic Value o 

Entrance 
both published by the Univer 
A thousand chi 


retrospective. 


former 


University Examinations 
Neotland 
sity of London Press), 
dren of the age group studied are being 
followed up in a further study. 


The German Committee, of which tw 














































80, 
f the dij 

in | s have died and two are no longer 
| <0n . . . 
| n Germany, brought its inquiry to 
€ met at : : 


with a study of the problem of se- 
published as Schiilerauslese, Krit- 
Erfolge by the late O. Bobertag, 
study of the relations between edu- 


35, When 
ere pre- 
W been 


and social origins, a summary of 
has been published in English 
the title, Some Aspects of Educa- 
Sociology: A Statistical Analysis 
he Selective Experiences of the 
st lenstiftung des deutschen Volkes by 
Robert Ulich and Erich Wohlfahrt. 

French Committee prepared the 
for its inquiry with a very detailed 
ptive study of the French system of 
tion (Atlas de l’Enseiqnement en 


f State 
a very 
reports, 
blished 
Jraphy 
pneys; 
el Sad 
| Burt, 
Spear 
nation 


; “9 ce, translated with some changes in 
RE Educational Yearbook, 1934, of the 
Cy: rnational Institute). The results of 
Me. nquiry into the scoring of the bacca- 
5 at examinations appeared in 1936 in 
14 Correction des Epreuves Ecrites dans 
ee Eramens: Enquéte Expérimentale sur 
ited Bacealauréat (Paris, La Maison du 
re). Finally, the Swiss Committee con- 
peli uted a study by P. Bovet of the his- 
ll of one examination, les Eramens de 
a i crues dans l’ Armée Suisse, 1854-1913 
‘i Institut J. J. Rousseau, Geneva). Sum- 
tis iries of all the reports mentioned above 
hit included in the proceedings of the 
ler Conference on Examinations, II, Folk- 
a fone, England (Bureau of Publications, 
Ne achers College, Columbia University, 
12 New York City, 1936). 
se Further studies are projected by the 
? t.nglish, French, and Seottish Committees 
a ud new inquiries have been undertaken, 
/ s part of the International Examina- 


tions Inquiry, by committees appointed 
ibsequent to the Conference of 1935 in 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland. The his- 
tory and status of examinations in the 
‘nited States have been described and 
liseussed by I. L. Kandel in a report on 
Examinations and Their Substitutes in 
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the United States, which was published in 
January, 1937, as a Bulletin of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. This report describes and 
evaluates the traditional types of exami- 
nation (such as the Regents’ Examina- 
tions in New York State and those of the 
College Entrance Examination Board), 
the scientific attack on examinations (in- 
cluding new-type tests, statewide exami- 
nations and testing programs, nation- 
wide testing programs, the Pennsylvania 
Study, and cumulative records and edu- 
cational guidance), and the International 
Examinations Inquiry. 

This information was provided by I. L. 
Kandel of Columbia University. 


Committee on Modern Lanquages.—At 
the conclusion of the investigation of 
modern language teaching earried on by 
the American and Canadian Committees 
on Modern Languages,’ 1924-28, a num- 
ber of projects remained unfinished. In 
order to carry these to completion and 
also to bring through the press the final 
volumes prepared by the American and 
Canadian Committees, the Committee on 
Modern Language Teaching was organ- 
ized in 1929 under the sponsorship of 
the American Council on Edueation. This 
Committee published and distributed a 
number of volumes of reports and studies 
resulting from the investigation, and car- 
ried on certain experiments and re- 
searches of its own, The results of these 
were brought out in two volumes: An 
Analytical Bibliography of Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching by Algernon Coleman 
(University of Chicago Press, 1933), and 
Erperiments and Studies in Modern Lan- 
quage Teaching (University of Chicago 
Press, 1954), containing a number of 


1 Publications of the American and Canadian 
Committees on Modern Languages, 1927-31 
Vols. I, II, IV, V, IX-XVITI, and Summary of 
Reports, Macmillan Company, New York; Vols 
III, VI-VIII, University of Toronto Press. 
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A report on this study is now being 

pared for publication. 
Furthermore, the Committee und 

to distribute the Interim Report o 

Teachi 


Language 


cabulary Selection for the 
Enalish as a Foreta 


on: P. S. King and Son, 1936), 


506. This Report is the result 


held in New York, Oct 


ference 


1934, and attended by a number of A 


and British linguists interests 

e teaching of English to students 
reign speech, and seeking the eoort 
tion of various attempts toward si! 


fication and standardization of mats 
n. The work was carrik 


ttee, consisting of | 


Harold 


with the 


ce F'aucett, Palmer, 


Michael West, 


E. L. Thorndike. The Report discusses 


cooperati I 


the word list and ger 


teria of word values, and then ass 
es a list of approximately 2,400 capt 

funct 
with b 


sentences illustrating variety of 


s, classified according to 


nd content and glossarized 
meant 
\ phrases of pedagogical importa 
The assignment of meanings to the w 

first experiments in 
field of semantic evaluation fr 
By an 

Institute 
Mode 


distril 


the pedagogical 


with the L 


stand point. 
rangement mdon 
Committee on 


undertaken the 


Edueation, the 


Languages has 


tion of the Report to persons and agence 
responsible for the teaching of Engl 
I Latin America, the Philippine 


China, as well as those « 


ved in teaching English to foreigne 
tentative 


ultimate 


untry. rhe list is 


eter, and for its 


revis 


the Report invites criticism and expe 


ent on the part of teachers in bilingu: 
| ther areas where the 


active. An 


instruction 
important featur 
sa list of basic problems for investig 


concerning the methods of teaching 
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elng ge to persons of foreign speech. lated by the end of the present academic 
in purpose of the Committee is, year. 
nd se, to eultivate contacts with the 
tO of modern languages in this An Effective Learning Environment. 
shi and to stimulate an experimental Is it possible to locate the effective teach 
é Its chief research activity at er in the field? What are the specific 
» J s that of syntax study, viewed characteristics most often possessed by 
lt e aspect of frequency. Syntax the effective teacher? What techniques 
det peculiarly refractory material for are available or may be developed to { 
r A estigation of this character, but measure these characteristics? What re 
St nee the issuance of the word and lationship exists between such measures 
ent frequency lists in French, Ger and success in the field? Will certain of 
ord nd Spanish* by the American and these measures or various combinations of 
SI an Committees, there has been a them show a relationship with teaching 
ite 1 for similar investigations of syn effectiveness to the degree that such 
i | phenomena, as an aid in teach effectiveness may be predicted at the time 
I the construction of school gram of graduation from the training institu 
ind in the measurement of the diffi tion, or better yet, at the time of entrance 
or f reading texts. Professor Kenis to professional training? Is it possible to 
es hook, when it appears, will be the develop a program which may be utilized 
Pne vork of its kind ever issued. with same degree of validity to divert 
8s s statement was prepared by the from the teaching field students not 
pt an of the Committee, R. H. Fife adapted to this type of work? 
ct mbia University These and like questions have been the 
br ing Experiments—The depart basie goals of the study inaugurated at 
" of Edueation of the Yale University ‘he State Universitly of Towa im 1958 
a ate School is sponsoring « series of and operating currently under the diree 
iments in edueational psychology tion of members of th College of Edu 
+ the direction of J. W. Tilton. They cation staf, with * grant from the Car 
r designed to reveal the respective ef negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
During the first vear a total of 


: . , Teaching 
ts upon learning of being told when 5 
sixty-one senior high school teachers was 


when right. Thorndike, and 
visited and their work carefully studied 


ng and 
ers using his methods, have reported 
by three observers. A majority of the 


t in their experiments, to tell the 
the best avail 


[ 
ner when he is wrong is to do more teachers were selected, = 
m than good. Others have raised alte Saou, on oe oe - es 
estions as to the appropriateness of a superior type of work in the field. The 
) methodology of this experimentation. first year of activity was definitely ex 
is to such questions that the Yak ploratory in nature and was planned pri 
sostmans of Dhnettion coites of ctud marily in the belief that certain leads fon 
is directed. The results to date are future research would grow out of the 
t in agreement with Thorndike’s con field study. Detailed records of observa 
tions. as well as conferences with teach 


sion. Plans for publication have not ‘ 
administrators, were carefully 


heen made, but will have been formu 


eTs and 


studied in an attempt to determine the 

Cf. Vols. IIT, IX-XI, XV, XVI of the Pub approach to follow in continuing the 

ations of the American and Canadian Com ; 
project 
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take-away borrowing method; 
the 


and 


rowing method; 4 
uiditions method; 


il-additions ( Austrian 


”) Of the three schools whi 

‘ e] t for all the teachers i 

l, two ? it wrted the use of the 

por ethod and one < 

( eq rddition method, 

| ‘ ‘ : the teachers in the 
taught the san method; in 

Is two diffe nt methods were us 

ch school: and in three schools thres 
e! nethods were used in each sel 
that is, in six of the schools, pupils « 
sily become confused because tea 


in the same school used d 


fferent met! 


| this connection a few of the teac 
stated that they taught the methods 
usly learned by the pupils in t 


groups. (4) Each of the four 


above was mentioned by one or n 


report gives the preparat 


experience, certification, and salaries 


meth 


077 teachers, principals, and supe 
tendents in the State for 1936-37. T 


staff outside 


he 


of the City 
Wilmington. 
turnover 
her of 
ind the number of the latter 
xperienced and inexperienced, as well 
those who were residents of the State : 
those 
The 


Herbst 


who were from other states. 


State director of research is R 


report also indicates t 
in teaching personnel, the nu! 
new teachers employed this yet 


who we 
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